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Payola Aftermath Toughens Business Ethics 


Prices of Cans Go Up Jan. 15, 
And Another Rise May Follow 


New York—Metal container buyers will be hit with higher 


prices Jan. 15. The increases will probably be in the 


7 
2% 


range. 


They could run higher depending on what happens in steel. 


Cause of the _ boosts: 


recent 


contract agreement between 


American Can Co., Continental Co., and the United Steelworkers 


Union. 
amount of the boosts, informed 
sources placed the range at 2-3% 
unless the big steel settlement 
should require a further upward 
adjustment as a result of a tin- 
plate price rise. 

The new three-year contracts 
call for a 7¢ hourly wage boost 
retroactive to last Oct. 1, another 
7¢ increase in the year starting 
Oct. 1, 1960, and an additional 
7¢ more beginning Oct. 1. 1961. 
The can makers estimate the cost 
of the contracts at 28.2¢ while 
the union estimate is 30¢. 

“The new agreement with the 
union, in combination with other 
increased operating costs,” com- 
mented a Continental spokesman, 
“will definitely lead to increased 
can prices, but the company is 
not yet in a position to state the 

(Turn to page 30, column 2) 


United Air Lines Aims 
For Better Ground Link 


Chicago—United Air lines 
will place more emphasis on 
working with surface carriers to 
develop air cargo business in 
areas not served directly by 
flights. Interline hookups— fea- 
turing both domestic and foreign 
lines—also will be emphasized in 
1960 to spur more cargo dollars. 

These were some of the mer- 
chandising approaches _high- 
lighted at a three-day meeting of 
United’s district sales executives 

(Turn to page 29, column 1) 


Although neither company would be specific about the 


Government Says 


Industry Specs 
Will Prevail—If 


New York—The American 
Standards Society has decided to 
set up a committee to study the 
inter-relationship between _ in- 
dustrial and governmental stand- 
ards. 

The action was taken at ASA’s 
annual Board of Directors and 
Standards Council meeting, held 
here last week. 

The industry-government pro- 
gram came into the spotlight 
again at the luncheon session 
when Perkins McGuire, Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense (Supply 
and Logistics), told the group 
that “in the future we intend to 
adopt industry specifications 
whenever they will meet our 
needs. We will not establish du- 
plicating or overlapping military 
efforts.” 

In describing the ‘“world- 
widest” effort yet made in the 
standardization field, McGuire 
noted that the Department of 
Defense had completed catalog- 
ing everything it buys under a 
single system. “For the first time 
in history, every single supply 
item that is carried in our systems 
in uniformly named, described, 
and numbered so that regardless 

(Turn to page 29, column 4) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Just Because Turbine-Type Power Plants for Autos are in 
the news these days doesn’t mean that the reciprocating engine 
is going the way of the buggywhip. Constant improvements 
insure a lively future. (More on p. 21). 


@ Rapid-Fire Price Changes on Electrical Machinery can be 
explained in five words: An attempt at more realism. The 
industry is nudging list prices more nearly in line with ne- 
gotiated prices. (More on p. 3). 


@ General Electric's Don Cummings is a P.A. who literally 
forced his company to accept $10,000 in savings after a two- 
year campaign for better materials handling. How he did 


it is detailed on pp. 16-17. 


@ Demand for Lumber and Cement very likely is going to be 
affected on the downside by next year’s construction pattern. 
(For a complete building outlook, see p. 4). 


@ Hard-Goods Inventories Are Off 6% since July, and the 
supply-to-GNP relationship is now way out of kilter. Price 


Perspective on p. 2 gives you an analysis. 


CANS ROLL off line and prices—starting Jan. 15—take a small jump 
up. Another worry: Steel settlement may force new container price rise. 


Aluminum Fabricators Brace for Boost 


In Prices, Try to 


Absorb Increases 


New York—Many aluminum fabricators, fully resigned to basic 
metal price increases early next year, already are figuring ways to 


absorb the expected higher costs. 

Some say they will. 
pend on how far the primary 
producers of the light metal go 
when they finally decide to move 
on the price boosts they have 
been warning for months are vir- 
tually sure to come (P.W., Dec. 
7, om, & ED. 

PURCHASING WEEK correspon- 
dents who queried fabricators and 
other big buyers of aluminum 
last week found many who are 
gearing for as much as a 10% 
increase in aluminum costs early 
in 1960—or soon after a steel 
settlement. 


The more hopeful forecasters ]} 


estimate the increased tab for 
aluminum products will be as low 
as 2-to-3%. 

But most will take 5% and be 
happy. 

The big point is that there’s 
nary an aluminum buyer around 
who would not be willing to bet 
his Christmas bonus an alumi- 
num price increase is as certain 
as New Year’s. 

“There’s no doubt that alumi- 
num prices will go up on the heels 
of a steel settlement,” the pur- 

(Turn to page 30, column 4) 


For Top-Secret Talk 


New York — Bothered by 
eavesdroppers, industrial spies? 
Companies using telephone, TV, 
or wire photos in internal com- 
munications can now talk with no 
fear of divulging top-secret in- 
formation. 

If anybody so much as sticks a 
pin in the cable developed by 
Mosler Safe Co., a warning bell 
tells all that there is dirty-work 
afoot. Induction taps won’t work 
either, thanks to a special noise 
generator built into the tap proof 
cable. 


Others won't. 


The trend, if any, will de- 


Scotch—Straight 


Dallas, Tex.—Suppliers have 
been suspecting it for sometime 
because of his tight-fisted buying 
operations. But now City Pur- 
chasing Agent J. W. Dorff has 
confessed it publicly. 

He and all but one of the buy- 
ers in his department are of Scot- 
tish ancestry. “It’s not written 
into the job _ specifications,” 
Dorff smiles, “it just happened.” 


This Week’s 


Purchasers, Business 


In General, Seek For 
Guide in ‘Moral Fog 


New York—“Sherman Adams’ 
vicuna coat forecast a cloudy 
climate ahead for the business 
world,” a business executive re- 
flected last week, “and now it 
appears ‘we're heading into a 
London fog.” 

Nobody is becoming more 
aware of that than the purchasing 
man. Not only are P.A.’s (along 
with other business officials) 
handling Christmas gifts like 
cancer virus this year, but they’re 
beginning to suspect that even 
the most indirect allusion to their 
vast buying power could provoke 
a paralyzing headache. (Note the 
growing list of investigations and 
payola-type soul-searchings listed 
on p. 30). 

Specifically here’s what’s go- 
ing on from a variety of angles: 

@ Many firms including pub- 
lishing houses are rushing to get 
on record with policy announce- 
ments on the subject of gift-giv- 
ing and gift-taking—all now are 
against it. Even companies that 
set up anti-gift policies years ago 
are re-emphasizing their stand. 

@Firms specializing in busi- 
ness gift sales had anticipated 
new sales records this year. But 
many corporate orders have been 
cancelled and a significant drop- 
off is feared. On the other hand, 
Christmas card distributors re- 
port booming business. 

@Sales executives are taking 
longer looks at lavish entertain- 
ment tabs previously chalked off 

(Turn to page 30, column 1) 


Perspecti 


Even if aluminum and steel 
producers into settlements with 


between inventory crises. 
rules. Many Washington officia 


page 4). 


mushroom into an even bigger 


tiators with agreements in other 
occupied with work-rules. The 


agreements in the can industry, 


DEC. 14-20 


ve 


follow can makers and copper 
the Steelworkers during the next 


few weeks, manufacturers will have little time to get their wind 


@ Railroad negotiations will climax in late February or early 
March. Neither side in this squabble shows any sign of giving 
in on either wages or the even more wrangling issue of work 


ls feel a strike is almost certain. 


But plans already are in the works to step in quickly to end a 
breakdown in rail communications (see Washington Perspective, 


® Thus, even if steel settles without another strike, the scramble 
to recoup from steel shortage inventory deficiencies will quickly 


free-for-all to avoid production 


cutbacks from delayed shipments. 


The impending threat in railroads comes even as the Steel- 
workers unfold their strategy to box in steel management nego- 


key industries that aren’t so pre- 
USW is making a major stab to 


wrap up aluminum. The push also has been accelerated by the 


with scattered copper producers, 


(Turn to page 29, column 1) 
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Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 88.50 88.50 86.50 + 2.3 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 31 31 31 0 e a 7 
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Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton...................... 23.50 23.50 23.50 0 above normal levels. Secondly, it increases inventory carrying 
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BUILDING MATERIALS: In the past seven years, for example, manufacturers’ stocks have grown about 
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TEXTILES 3. PRICE FACTORS—Fear of inflation is another force that may boost inven- 
Sat a IE 104.102, «106 tory buying. Fuel for this fear can come from many sources: 

i. EM OR... cc cedekecsecesee .329 329 344 ye ’ : i - 
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This, too, could provide the climate for some addifional hikes. 
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Utility Equipment Tags Move Toward Stability 


New York—Jumbled price 
movements in heavy electrical 
equipment are keeping utility 


P.A.’s jumpy. But a PURCHASING 
WEEK nationwide query of lead- 
ing buyers and sellers of this 
apparatus indicates that this all 
may signify a general trend to- 
ward greater industry price sta- 
bility. 
Looking for a Meaning 

The big electrical equipment 
manufacturers are trying, through 
price adjustments, to give some 
meaning to their list prices, and 
some stability to pricing practices 
in certain lines of heavy electrical 
equipment. 


Pivot Point Is ‘List’ 


In September, G.E. cut list 
prices on heavy power transform- 
ers. The next month, Federal Pa- 
cific cut list prices for heavy oil 
circuit breakers. Then Westing- 
house apparently revised the trend 
by raising “actually realized” 
prices for heavy power transform- 
ers by 10% on Dec. 1; and G.E. 
followed a week later with an- 
other 5% reduction for “list” 
prices on transformers. 

Sounds confusing. But the key 
price words are “list” and “‘actu- 
ally realized.” The prices for this 
big equipment is, to a large ex- 
tent, negotiated. Before the flurry 
of price movements, market 
prices were often 20% , 25%, and 
even 30% below list prices. Ob- 
servers reported that some sales 
on certain types of equipment 
were made below cost. 


Move Toward Reality 


So the movement—down from 
“list” and up from “actually real- 
ized” prices—is actually a trend 
toward establishing a more realis- 
tic relationship between prices 
published and negotiated. 

As an official of Federal Pacific 
said, “Recent changes in design 
rendered our previous range in 
list prices for oil circuit breakers 
obsolete. The reductions we an- 
nounced brought our published 
prices more in line with actual 
pricing practice.” 

For heavy transformers the 
latest price changes are a move 
‘oward greater price stability. Be- 
sides being healthy for business 
generally, price stability would 
help the cost-cutting automation 
program being carried on by 
some of the big manufacturers 
around the country. 


Standardization Is Key 


The success of this program is 
dependent on the standardization 
of as many components of the big 
transformers as_ possible. The 
greater the standardization 
achieved, the less the portion of 
the price of heavy equipment sub- 
ject to negotiation. 

A steady demand and an estab- 
lished relationship between list 
and market prices would speed 
up plant automation. 

1960 promises to be the best 
year ever for heavy electrical 
apparatus, and this time generat- 
ing equipment and big transfor- 
mers look to share in the sales 
gain. 

They are due for the upturn 
in their cyclical pattern (see 
chart); overdue in the case of 
transformers, about which a 
Westinghouse executive com- 
mented, “Electric utilities have 
installed considerably more gen- 
erating capacity than transformer 
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capacity, and there should be 
considerable catching up on that 
score. 

A sharp 
construction 


in industrial 
(see story, p. 4), 
slated for next year, indicates 
need for additional generating 
capacity, as well as greater uti- 
lization of existing generating 
capacity. 

Utility buying has been stimu- 
lated to some extent by price un- 
certainty. 

One Southwestern utility P.A. 
said he had committed his com- 
pany through 1962. Another has 


gain 


taken care of needs into 1961. 
adding “the problem is to know 
your requirements far enough in 
advance.” Reports are that in- 
queries have increased much 
more sharply than purchases of 
equipment. 

This lines up with the state- 
ment by one equipment produc- 
ing executive that, “Utilities had 
been holding back their purchas- 
ing, waiting for better market 
conditions.” 

Many utilities report that they 
are still waiting and buying only 
on need. 
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Wherever your customers 
buy MACOMA... 


| | (j. 


its performance and name 


Other Outstanding 
Shell Industrial Lubricants 


Shell Tellus Oils—for hydraulic systems 


Shell Alvania Grease—multi-purpose in- 


dustrial grease 


Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial 


and marine turbines 


Shell Rimula Oils—for heavy-duty diesel 


engines 


Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crank- 
case oil for diesel locomotives 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils for 
high-production metalworking 


Shell Voluta Oils—for high-speed quench- 
ing with maximum stability 


SHELL MACOMA OIL 


the extreme pressure industrial gear lubricant 


ie 
ee 


are the same around the world 


Shell Macoma Oils are available world-wide . . . assurance that 


your customers abroad will get the same performance from your 
equipment that your domestic customers rely upon. 


Macoma® Oils are premium quality, fortified extreme pressure 
industrial gear oils. They provide superior high-load-carrying 
capacity and are particularly effective where overloading, severe 
shock-loading or general heavy-duty conditions exist. 


Macoma Oils have these added built-in benefits: excellent 


resistance to oxidation, great adhesiveness, rapid separation from. 


water. They are non-corrosive, non-foaming and have high 
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stability in storage. 
For more information, write Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, New York, or 100 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 6, California. In Canada: Shell Oil Company of 
Canada, Limited, 505 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective 


DEC. 14-20 


The government is going to step in more vigorously in major, 
nationwide management-labor disputes. As you know, President 
Eisenhower, during his entire regime, has tried to stay out—his 
big criticism of the Roosevelt and Truman eras was that Wash- 
ington hindered rather than helped by interfering. 

But the climate is changing. The government-directed peace 
in the steel industry is not convincing evidence in Washington 


that steel peace is near. 


Labor Secretary James Mitchell last week publicly recom- 
mended that the steel industry and the steel workers put their dis- 
pute in the hands of a neutral. This move goes a step farther, in 
recommending an outside mediator, than did President Eisen- 
hower’s unsuccessful offer weeks ago to appoint an outside medi- 
ator if both management and labor wanted one. Now, Mitchell 
says the two sides should go to a neutral for a recommended 


settlement plan. 


More federal pressure will be applied if the steel dispute stays 
in stalemate. If a new walkout occurs, the President is almost 
bound to ask Congress to provide a remedy. And once the issue 
gets to Capitol Hill, more drastic provisions can be expected, 


including serious consideration of compulsory arbitration. 


Washington doubts there will be a negotiated settlement of the 
railroad labor dispute, the issue of “featherbedding” is proving 
just as tough in rails as it is in steel. 

A presidential fact-finding board is expected to intervene and 
come up with recommendations for a settlement after the antici- 
pated breakdown of negotiations early in 1960. The board’s 
recommendations would not be binding in fact, but they would 
serve as the framework for final agreement. It is agreed that the 
White House will not, cannot, allow any rail strike to go on for 


more than a couple of days. 


The issue of deceptive business practices is keeping investi- 
gators and businessmen at each other’s throats in half a dozen 


places around Washington. 


The broadcasters still are the hardest hit so far in Congress, 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Federal Communications 
Commission. Formal cases have been filed. 

The drug makers are on the griddle before Senator Kefauver’s 
anti-monopoly committee—charged with excessive markups and 
prices, profiteering on the ill and aged. Company side—high cost 
of research, investments in new products that don’t turn out, high 
cost of promotion, tremendous efficacy of drugs all this has made 


available—doesn’t get across. 


A new report on “administered prices” in the bread industry 
is due out next week from Kefauver’s committee. 

Critics of many industries will have their day soon at a special 
FTC conference on “false advertising and tricky selling methods.” 
The conference—Dec. 21-22—will generate news stories and 
broadcasts. Consumers groups, better business bureaus, women’s 
clubs, farm organizations, and the like, will be heard for the two 


full days. 


Rebuttals from businesses and organizations under fire aren’t 
on the agenda and FTC officials are fuzzy about giving them 


their day. 


One angle: FTC is cashing in at budget-making time hoping 
the public pressure will help Congress decide to give the agency 
more money to do a bigger policing job. 


Weekly Production Records 
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Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 


Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 

Gasoline, thous bbl 

Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 
Container board, tons 

Boxboard, tons 


Paper operating rate, % 
Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 


Electric power, million kilowatt hours 


Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 


* Revised 


4 


Latest 
Week 
2,671 
54,369 
12,159 
7,983 
13,168 


6,713 
28,772 
82.1 
151,041 
144,888 


93.7 
210,011 
1,610 
13,907 
293.7 


Week 
Ago 
2,650* 
46,740* 
9,326* 
7,973 
12,904 


7,040 
28.957 
82.0 
154,882 
155,971 


96.2* 
263,222 

wre 
13,173 
383.4 


Year 
Ago 
1,985 
147,361 
22,596 
7,666 
12,620 


6,712 
28,146 
79.9 
143,804 
133,533 


87.7 
196,380 
1,513 
13,017 
353.3 


Building Materials: A Buyers Market 


Demand for Key Items 
In 1960 Will Remain 
Below That of 1959 


New York—Expected leveling 
off in construction outlays could 
make for more of a buyer’s mar- 
ket in building materials. No 
matter how you look at it, the 
uneven 1960 pattern (with pro- 
jected dips in housing and high- 
ways) indicates a change in the 
construction climate. 

® Demand—Even without a 
change to a buyer’s market, the 
fact remains the demand for 
several key materials will be be- 
low 1959 levels. 

® Price—This somewhat lower 
demand, in turn, could have a 
sobering effect on any upward 
price movements—particularly as 
capacity is high for most building 
materials. 

© Economy—Construction will 
be a neutral rather than a sharp 
positive force in propelling the 
1960 business boom. 

The effect on some building 
materials can already be seen 
from new forecasts of 1960 
materials consumption. Indus- 
tries like cement (affected by the 
projected highway dip) and lum- 
ber (affected by projected drop 
in housing) expect lower 1960 
consumption of their products. 

In cement, a PURCHASING 
WEEK analysis (see Dec. 7, °59 
p. 3) indicates we can expect 
about a 3% drop in cement use 
over the next twelve months. 
That’s in contrast to a sharp gain 
racked up this year. 

Much the same thing is true 
of lumber. A new survey by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association estimates 1960 wood 
use down by some 2%. Last 
year at this time, the same people 
were predicting a 4% rise. 


1, HOUSING 


As noted above, much of the 
decline in lumber stems from the 
expected drop in housing starts. 
In fact, weakness in this impor- 
tant construction market is the 
major reason why no large over- 
all construction gain is expected 
for 1960. 

Percentage-wise, the drop from 
1959 is estimated at somewhere 
around 6% (see chart above). 
That means 1960 housing starts 
will be somewhere in the vicinity 
of 1.2 million—well below the 
1.3 million units started this year. 

Mortgage money tightness is 
one of the major reasons seen 
for the decline. In fact, the 
scarcity of money has already 
brought late autumn 1959 starts 
down to an annual rate of 1.2 
million. 

With money expected to re- 
main tight—at least through the 
first of 1960—builders see little 
chance of any sharp uptrend in 
near-term starts. 

An optimistic sign is the ex- 
pected increase in rental hous- 
ing. According to the National 
Association of Home Builders, 
close to one quarter of a million 
rental units will be built in 1960. 
This year, only about 195,000 
units were built. 


2. INDUSTRIAL 


The best performance for 1960 
is expected to come from 
privately financed construction 
of industrial buildings. A sharp 
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26% boost over 1959 outlays is 
foreseen (see chart). 

Shortages of steel in this and 
other non-residential categories 
—which have been holding back 
some projects—will probably 
disappear by early next year. 

Further confirmation of the 
bright outlook in this area comes 
from the expected increase in 
plant and equipment outlays for 
1960. Both McGraw-Hill and 
official government surveys point 
to a continued uptrend in capital 
expenditures. 

And while the majority of this 
will go for new equipment, a 
certain portion represents plan- 
ned outlays for new industrial 
facilities. 

Another positive sign comes 
from “Engineering News Rec- 
ord’s” statistics on contract 
awards. So far this year, indus- 
trial awards have been running 
some 70% ahead of a year ago. 
This is an excellent barometer of 
what’s ahead for 1960—because 
contracts awarded today mean 
actual construction work tomor- 
row. 


3. COMMERCIAL 


Private commercial construc- 
tion is also due for a substantial 
16% boost over 1959 levels. 
This covers a wide range of build- 
ing types—including office struc- 
tures, warehouses, stores, cafes, 
and garages. 

“Engineering News Record” 
data on contracts awarded also 
add an optimistic note to this 
forecast. Contracts let in this 
category for 1959 to date have 
been running approximately 
15% ahead of a year ago. 


4. HIGHWAYS 


The some $5.7 billion of an- 
ticipated 1960 government spend- 
ing on road construction—while 
down—isn’t as bad as some road 
builders had been led to expect. 
All in all, it represents only a 
2% drop from 1959 levels. 

The small dip is due to pay- 
as-you-go limitations on federal 
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contributions to the interstate 
highway system. Higher con- 
struction costs plus more spend- 
ing on right of way acquisitions 
have forced a reappraisal and 
cutback in federal grants. 

However, the second half of 
the year could brighten up a bit if 
Congress does something in its 
next session to change the basis 
of the interstate highway pro- 
gram. 


5. OTHER GOVERNMENT 


Construction of military facili- 
ties are also due to ease— to the 
tune of 8%. Much of this will 
reflect the tapering off in Cape- 
hart housing construction for 
military families. This alone will 
account for $100 million of the 
total expected $115 million de- 
crease in this category. 

But this decrease will be in the 
offset by boosts in other govern- 
mental construction programs. 
Healthy increases, for example. 
are scheduled for non-residential 
building as well as sewer and 
water systems. 


Steel Mill Imports Stay 
Heavy During Shutdown 


Washington—Imports of steel 
mill products continued heavy 
during October, Commerce De- 
partment’s business and Defense 
Services Administration reported 
last week. Although the monthly 
total of 362,000 tons dipped be- 
low September’s 366,000 tons. 
Exports continued to decline, 
hitting a post 1936 low of 37,000 
tons. 

The U.S. steel strike explains 
the huge gap between exports 
and imports, but some industry 
observers point out that imports 
actually have not run as high as 
other experts predicted at the 
start of the strike last summer. 
Imports hit a record high of 


430,000 tons in July, but 
dropped to 323,000 tons in 
August. 
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This Company Cuts Fuel Costs by Better Testing 


Alpena, Mich.—The Huron 
Portland Cement Co., witch 
normally spends about $4.8 mil- 
lion annually for the 600,000 
tons of coal supplied to its mill 
here, now is getting top quality 
material at a substantial saving. 
Here’s why: 

Until last spring, Huron-Port- 
land’s purchasing director, D. G. 
Smellie, could never be really 
sure he was getting exactly what 
he was paying for, and Btu con- 
tent of the coal used in cement 
making processes is critical. 

As received, it must range be- 
tween 12,000 and 13,000 units 
per pound, because consistent 
burning is required to insure a 
uniform rate of feed of coal into 
the kilns. Impurities are a main 
cause of production delays. 

Smellie purchases coal from 
mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky. 
Quality checks heretofore have 
been made on samples removed 
from the top of the railroad cars, 
introducing variables limited only 
by one’s imagination. 

Thus, to sort Btu’s from fic- 
tion, Smellie brought in consult- 
ants, and he credits the Fuel 
Engineering Co. of New York 
for laying the groundwork of his 
new coal purchasing system. The 
essential inspection operation 
was also changed, moving the 
point of sampling to Alpena. 

Inspectors now continuously 
sample the coal as it moves 
down a drag conveyer into the 


Corning Glass to Produce 
Ceramics for Electronics 


Corning, N. Y.—A new manu- 
facturing department has been 
formed at the Corning Glass 
Works to produce ceramic and 
intered glass parts for the elec- 
conics industry. 

The company said it would 
market its products through its 
Industrial Bulb Sales and Re- 
ceiver Bulb Sales departments. 
Included in Corning’s new line 
will be parts for power, micro- 
wave, and transmitting tubes, as 
well as other electronic devices. 


Barge Line Signs Pact 
And Resumes Operation 


Jeffersonville, Ind.— American 
Commercial Barge Line Co., 
largest regulated inland water 
carrier in the U.S., has signed 
contracts with its three operat- 
ing unions and has resumed full 
operations. 

American Commercial is the 
last of the major barge lines to 
settle in the labor dispute which 
had tied up a large portion of the 
traffic on the Mississippi water- 
ways for four months. 


H. M. Harper Expands 
Its Sales Organization 


Morton Grove, Ill.—A major 
manufacturer of corrosion-re- 
sistant fasteners, the H. M. 
Harper Co., is opening a new 
branch office at 109 Baker St., 
East Syracuse, N. Y. 

This expansion of the firm’s 
sales organization is part of the 
company’s announced program 
to provide facilities in industrial 


mill. This then goes through a 
two-stage reduction with appro- 
priate cross-riffling, and from 
these results smaller samples are 
selected for standard laboratory 
analysis. 

Btu determination is basic in 
the procedure, Smellie explained, 
because purchase agreements are 
pegged to the heat content with 
appropriate adjustments in price 
—up or down—should it vary. 
The Huron Portland P.A.’s 
objective was to achieve a uni- 
form supply with attendant iden- 
tification of consistent suppliers. 


“Savings achieved have been both 
monetary and intrinsic,” he com- 
mented. . “We know the market 
better now, sO we can do a better 
job. 

“Lab costs,” he added, “have 
gone up substantially, but over- 
all there has been a gratifying 
reduction along with a more 
satisfactory quality of coal.” 


MORE STRINGENT INSPECTION AND 
TESTING of coal purchases, according 
to Huron Portland’s D. G. Smellie, 
have brought substantial savings. 


CrAW IL© R 1D SERVES YOU 


FROM SEEDLING TO STYLING 


From forest to paper mill to design and printing, Gaylord constantly 
searches out new ways to improve your packaging operations. 


All this experience and creative technology support the G-Man 


who works with you. Whether you need corrugated 


boxes by the millions or engineered packaging, it costs no more to 


call your Gaylord man. He’s resourceful. 
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HEADQUARTERS, ST. LOUIS 
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areas to better serve its customers. 
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New Manufacturing Firm 
||Makes Joints, Couplings 


Drop It, Kick It, Burn It, Sink It; 
New Plastic Container Takes It 


Azusa, Calif.—Drop it, kick it, burn it, or submerge it— 
AeroGARD is virtually indestructible. 

_ These are the claims Aerojet-General Corp.’s structural plastics 
division is making about its new packaging container called 
AeroGARD, which it also says could make wooden and metal 
cartons obsolete for packaging delicate items. 

Fabricated from durable, lightweight plastic foam, covered with 
tough fabric skin, Aerojet officials point out it is the result of a 
thorough investigation into the field of packaging. 

_ Each article packaged in an AeroGARD container, explained 
Edward L. Rucks, structural plastics division manager, is supported 
over its total area, eliminating weight shifting or stress. AeroGARD THE AEROGARD “INDESTRUCTIBLE” CONTAINER is discussed by U. S. 
is equally adaptable to military or commercial products, especially Army Chief of Staff Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer and Aerojet official E. Bohnslav. 
the fragile or difficult to pack- 
age, he added. 

Tests of the new container 
versus a conventional wooden 
ves container, each holding 
two 90-mm artillery shells, were 
citadel be yt Fleer Both SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


packages were given five-foot on 


drops on end, corner, and side, . 1 ? 
as well as a 40-ft. drop to a con- | : C 1 ] O o QS * 
crete pad. 


Los Angeles — Uni-FLEX 
Manufacturing & Engineering, 
Inc., only recently organized here, 
includes among its list of de- 
veloped products bellow-type ex- 
pansion joints, quick-opening 
couplings, vacuum-jacketed pip- 
ing, together with structural-type 
plastic configurations for high 
temperatures and high-pressures. 

The management of the new 
firm says with each product, there 
is offered a forward-looking en- 
gineering service aimed at maxi- 
mum utilization of today’s best 
base products and techniques. 


The conventional container, 
Aerojet officials said, sustained 
severe damage while AeroGARD 
remained essentially intact. 

In other experiments, the 
wooden box sank in salt water 
while AeroGARD floated and 
could still support an additional 
90 lb. The wooden container also 
burned easily while fire caused 
only minor damage to the outer 
surface of AeroGARD and none 
of its contents, according to 
Aerojet. 


Alabama Channel 
Modernization To 


Cut Transport Bill 


Birmingham, Ala. — Modern- 
ization of Alabama’s longest in- 
land barge channel, the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Waterway, “will 
mean low transportation costs for 
bulk materials.” 


Two Day Savings Seen 


Speaking before the Purchas- i 
ing Agents Association of Ala- 
OB gg “20 last month, Richard Products Pop Free from Paper Coated with SYL-OFF 
A. Peacock, executive vice presi- ... New Processing, Packaging Aid Saves Money 
dent of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Development Association, further 
promised: 

“As modernization progresses, 
more than two days will be saved 


On Consumer Products . . . Syl-off coated 
papers mean more satisfied customers. As 
backing for self-adhering wallpaper, decor- 
ative trim, labels, or other pressure sensi- 
tive items, Syl-off coated papers peel free 
with ease .. . prevent tearing the item when 
the backing is removed . . . and have no 
effect on the pressure-sensitive character- 
istics. As wrapping or interleaving for 
foods, or as pan liners for sticky candies 
and baked sweet goods, Syl-off coated pa- 
pers leave no bits of wrapper clinging. 


eb = 


If you make, handle, ship or receive sticky products, you’d be wise to look 
into the use of package liners, wraps, interleaving or backing papers coated 
with Syl-off* Dow Corning silicone coatings. They give amazing release! 


in the round trip between Birm- Consider the higher production efficiency, lower maintenance costs and 
ingham Port and Mobile.” These extra sales advantages that accrue. Eliminate sticking problems, and 
Savings in time and cost of barge you speed up processing and handling operations . . . cut product waste 
shipments, he said, would apply right to the bone. Syl-off is comparable to conventional nonadhesive coat- 
particularly to imported iron ings in cost .. . but its lighter weight cuts shipping costs for coated paper. 
ore, petroleum and its deriva- : , 
tives, manganese, sulphur, lum- Syl-off coated papers have been tested with more than 100 adhesive mate- 
ber, grains, and chemicals. rials — tough stickers like asphalt, food products, glue, adhesives, unvul- 
“These bulk, low-value com- canized rubber — and have been found to release quickly, cleanly time 
modities,” Peacock continued, after time. Important, too, is the fact that Syl-off coatings don’t in any ‘ahs ead 1 . Sy lof 
“are particularly suited for barge way alter or contaminate products — and they last as long as the paper. sud pr i pore: Pad what a ley 
shipment. They can move by : coatec paper me 1elp you mos : o get in 
water at transportation costs that There are other important features besides controlled stick-proofness. For touch with the ine houses that of er papers 
make their processing in War- example, Syl-off coated papers have a natural non-oily lubricity. Water or containers with Syl-off coatings. Write 
rior-Tombigbee Valley plants repellency is still another silicone feature imparted by Syl-off. Syl-off sili- to Dow Corning for the complete list of 
profitable.” cone coatings are also readily applied to foil or plastic film — impart the Approved Sources plus an informational 
Included in the streamlining, same desirable characteristics as they do to kraft, glassine, parchment brochure describing ee — coatings. 
program, said Peacock, is con- and paperboard. it deca Nc Do it today. Address ope. rnesieadll 
struction of six new locks and : ee ee ee | 
dams that will replace 17 out- *TM Dow Corning Corporation. 
moded structures “designed for : ; 
the packet boat era.” sels soon De oan es Se 
Since 1946, Peacock pointed 


and ‘technical service on silicones. — 
out, the waterway has more than 


quadrupled its traffic. Last year, 
5,660,000 tons of cargo moved ATLANTA 
along the channel by barge. 
Total plant investment along the 
valley since 1955, he added, 
comes to $329 million. 
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A New Kind of Value Anal YSIS 


Philadelphia P. A.’s Ready Toys, Edibles For 
100 Orphans and Children at Christmas Party 


Philadelphia—Members of the 
Philadelphia Purchasing Agents 
Association have successfully 
tested the merits of a special 
kind of value analysis over the 
past few weeks—with a purpose 
in mind: 

It was their way of saying 
“Merry Christmas” to a group 
of 100 orphans from the non- 
sectarian Christ’s Home in near- 
by Warminster, Pa. 

As Harold I. Patten, executive 
secretary of the Philadelphia 
group, explained: “About eight 
years ago, our members got to- 
gether and decided that as a re- 
sponsible business group we had 
a social obligation to our com- 
munity in addition to our respon- 
sibilities to the purchasing profes- 
sion. 

“After a thorough investigation 
of various local charities,” Patten 
went on, “we hit upon the idea of 
converting our annual Christmas 
party into a kids’ show for the 
children at Christ’s Home. 

“Every year since then,” he 
continued, “we’ve invited our 
entire membership, their wives, 
and children, and about 100 of 
the orphaned boys and girls to 
our Christmas banquet.” 

Patten said a special com- 
mittee was in charge of the toy- 
buying spree, purchasing the 
bicycles, tool kits, dolls, and 
other gifts that were distributed 
at the big dinner Dec. 10. 

In addition to the big turkey 
roast, the homeless youngsters 
were offered a fun-filled stage 
revue which included clowns, and 
animal acts. 

“This year,” Patten beamed, 


British Ask For 
Research Plan 


London—Another condemna- 
tory report by top British eco- 
nomic and scientific authorities 
concerns lack of any government 
industrial scientific policy and the 
fundamental failure of British 
management to face post-war re- 
search, development, and pro- 
duction problems. 

The report chides management 
for its failure to initiate research 
on its own without government 
sponsorship or direction, its in- 
difference to technological prog- 
ress in general, and its unwilling- 
ness to understand new technical 
ideas. 

Prepared by Professors C. F. 
Carter and B. R. Williams, both 
of Manchester University, the re- 
port urged that not only should 
more research be undertaken, but 
it should be better managed. 

The critical study, sponsored 
by the Royal Society of Arts, the 
British Association for Science 
and Industry Committee, and the 
Neffield Foundation, urged the 
government to take the following 
steps: 

@ Set up a special group of 
scientists and economists to ex- 
amine the whole field. 

@ Make available long-term 
industrial loans at favorable rates. 

@ Give government research 
establishments means of develop- 
ing their own inventions. 

@ Investigate the whole status 
of labor-management relation- 
ships. 
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“we've applied a little value 
analysis to our toy-buying. We 
sent ‘Santa’ out to the home in 
advance to ask the kids what 
they wanted him to bring for 
Christmas. 

Patten indicated the Christmas- 
time value analysis paid off to the 
tune of $1 million worth of hap- 
piness for the kids—and for the 
600 purchasing agents in the as- 
sociation. 


British Auto Lines Hum 
At Pace of 1.16 Million 


London — More automobiles 
will roll off British assembly lines 
this year than ever before. Pro- 
duction statistics point to a total 
output for the year of approxi- 
mately 1.16 million units. 

That level would be up 10% 
on the 1958 record, when the 
U.K. industry produced just over 
a million automobiles for the first 
time in its history. 

Rising domestic demand and 
export shipments both accounted 
for the continued upsurge in pro- 
duction. 


Courtaulds, Ltd. Subsidiary Aiming 
For Doubled Capacity by Mid-1960 


London—tThe Polyolefin yarn 
expansion program announced by 
British Celanese, Ltd., subsidiary 
of Courtaulds, Ltd., is slated to 
double production capacity at the 
firm’s Coventry plant for poly- 
thene and other polyolefin mono- 
filament and multifilament yarns 
in the near future. 


First Stage in ’59 


The first expansion stage will 
be completed before the end of 
1959, and the new plant is sched- 


uled to be in full production by 
mid-1960. 

British Celanese states that 
consumption of its polythene 
yarns in already established fields 
such as fishing nets, twines and 
ropes, fusible interlinings, indus- 
trial filters, and protective cloth- 
ing and deck chair canvases is in- 
creasing continually. Introduc- 
tion of new types of yarn and 
extension of the range of spun- 
dyed colors are accelerating the 
demand. 


ONLY 


ALCOA ECONOMY 


BOLTS GIVE 


YOU A TIGHT GRIP 


ON COSTS, 


If you want to get tight-fisted about fastener costs 

. . without sacrificing product quality . . . better 
turn to Alcoa® Aluminum economy bolts. Bright 
and flawlessly finished, they cost less than any 
other corrosion-resistant fastener. Order them for 
practically any general application where you now 
use more expensive trimmed-head bolts. They’!l add 
extra sales appeal to your product at no extra cost. 

Made to American Standards specifications, they 
conform to dimensional and tolerance standards for 
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and “Alcoa Presents,” Every Tuesday, ABC-TV 
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regular hexagon-head bolts. And, remember, you 
get full count, full quality when you specify Alcoa 


Aluminum Fasteners. 


Call your Alcoa Distributor. You'll find your Alcoa 
Distributor listed in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. He carries complete stocks of all 


standard types and sizes . 


. . delivers quickly, 


anywhere, any time. Call him now and find out how 
you can cut costs. For free samples and additional 


facts, mail the coupon today. 


| Aluminum Company of America 
| 2007-M Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data and samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


NEW OFFICERS of Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Assn. with two 
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national officers are, left to right, Frank Campbell, Jr., Thomas English, 
Paisley Boney, Hall Whitworth, Furman Pinson, and Charles Leys. 


TOP AWARD goes to Charles C. Johnson, Jr., assistant P.A. for R. J. 
Reynolds Co. of Winston-Salem, N. C. Presenting the award—the 
Thomas Award—is W. G. Thomas, 


Duke Power Co. 


GOVERNOR Hodges urges pur- 
chasing agents to seek out local 


in Charlotte. vendors to fill their needs. 


Carolinas-Virginia Assn. Hears Plea for Local Buying 


Pinehurst, N. C.—Southeast- 
ern purchasing executives, gath- 
ered for the winter meeting of the 
Carolinas - Virginia Purchasing 
Agents Association Dec. 4-5, 
were urged to participate in de- 
veloping local industry for mutual 
profit. 

The challenge was offered by 
North Carolina’s industry-boost- 
ing Governor Luther H. Hodges. 
He told the group of some 150 
P.A.’s: 

“I would like to see this asso- 
ciation set up the necessary ma- 
chinery to seek out business op- 
portunities and make them known 
to the state agencies that are 
charged with the responsibility of 


promoting economic growth. 

“Our North Carolina people 
already have helped along this 
line,” he said. “Let us know 
where you think a profitable sup- 
ply operation can be established, 
and we will take it from there.” 

Pushing the “buy-at-home” 
idea, Hodges commented, “I am 
aware of the interest that your or- 
ganization has already shown in 
helping develop local or state 
suppliers who can provide needed 
supplies at competitive prices. 
It is only sound business practice 
to seek the nearest sources of 
supply where quality, price, and 
delivery are satisfactory. 

“The contributions you have 
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made to the creation of an ex- 
cellent business climate we enjoy 
today may not have been as dra- 
matic or as obvious as some other 
contributions,” the governor con- 
cluded, “but I can assure you 
that those who are intimately 
concerned with the economic 
well-being of our people know 
and acknowledge the vital role 
you purchasing agents have 
played.” 

At a commodities session, E. 
N. Pearce, Jr., P.A. for Carolina 
Stee! & Iron Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. said that in the steel mills, 
“the expected worker slowdown 
has not developed. The startup 
has been the cleanest, most effi- 
cient on record. Production levels 
are one to two weeks ahead of 
the most optimistic estimates.” 

Concerning a possible settle- 
ment of the strike, Pearce said 
that labor and management are 
“probably closer together than 
they were in May, but not much 
closer.” 

A high point of interest at the 
two-day meeting was the presen- 
tation of the Thomas Award, 
named for W. G. Thomas, pur- 
chasing director for Duke Power 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. The gold 
medallion was awarded to Charles 
C. Johnson, assistant P.A., R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., for “outstanding 
contributions and _ meritorious 
service” to the purchasing pro- 
fession. 

In the opening day session, the 
Carolinas-Virginia P.A.’s elected 
a new slate of officers. Furman 
B. Pinson, Jr., purchasing man- 
ager for J. P. Stevens, Inc., 
Greensboro, was elected presi- 
dent; Hall B. Whitworth, P.A., 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Canton, N. C., vice president; 
Charles H. Leys, purchasing di- 
rector, Old Dominion Box Co., 
Charlotte, secretary, and Frank 
C. Campbell, Jr., assistant pur- 
chasing director, Celanese Corp. 
of America, Charlotte, treasurer. 


Florida Buys Dutch For 
Its State License Tags 


Tallahassee, Fla.—The state is 
currently buying 300 tons of steel 
from the Netherlands in order to 
assure manufacture of its 1960 
automobile license tags. 

State Purchasing Agent Dan 
D’Alemberte said a sample of the 
foreign steel “worked out very 
well” in tests. He said the cost 
would be $188 per ton. 


Purchasing Week 


THE HOMER HAUGER AWARD FOR 1958 was presented to Russell T. 
Stark, Director of Purchases, Burroughs Corp., Detroit. It is given 
annually to a member of the Fourth District of N.A.P.A. (comprising 
13 locals in Indiana and Michigan) who has represented his pro- 
fession outstandingly. The presentation was made at a recent meet- 
ing of the Detroit Purchasing Agents Association by John M. Berry, 
purchasing director, Kennedy Tank & Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis. 


NEW! 7000-G TAPE for 
Extreme Temperature Range —I10° to +-550° F. 


MYSTIK BRAND FIBERGLAS TAPE 


with Silicone Adhesives 


A new concept in pressure-sensitive tapes— 
an essentially inorganic pressure-sensitive 
tape accepted by the aircraft, electrical and 
electronics industry. 

_7000-G has a tightly woven, high-tensile 

Fiberglas® backing with a pressure-sensitive 
silicone adhesive. Superior thermal and elec- 
trical properties make it ideal for many appli- 
cations previously not possible for pressure- 
sensitive tape. 
(Conforms to Government Specification MIL- 
1-19166. Approved as Class H Insulation.) 
Write for full information on Mystik Brand 
7000-G and the complete Mystik line of high 
and low temperature tapes using silicones with 
Mylar®, aluminum, copper, and Teflon. 


Mystik Adhesive Products, Inc. 


2635 North Kildare Ave., 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Spector Freight Expands Facilities 


4-Year Program Includes Building Projects in 18 
Cities Plus Acquisition of New Fleet Equipment 


Chicago—A major expansion 
program has been kicked off by 
Spector Freight System, Inc., 
which targets at least $20 million 
for new facilities and equipment 
over the next four years. 

W. Stanhaus, president of the 
Chicago-based motor freight car- 
rier, said the multi-million dollar 
blueprint will: 


@ Build new or expand exist- 
ing facilities in 18 Midwestern 
and Eastern cities. The building 
projects will cost a total of more 
than $12.5 million, and are 
scheduled for completion at vari- 
ous times through 1963. 


@ Make the Spector fleet the 
most modern on the road, with a 
thousand new containers, con- 
tainer mounts, tractors, trailers, 
pickup and delivery trucks, and 
supporting equipment. Equip- 
ment purchases in 1960 and the 
year following will total $7.5 
million. 


@ Make possible full applica- 
tion of Spector’s newly adopted 
revised operating plan for high 
speed intercity freight move- 
ments. The new system provides 
for faster, more flexible service 
to customers and greater effi- 
ciency for the company. 


Stanhaus labeled the $20 mil- 
lion plan the largest single ex- 
pansion program ever undertaken 
by a trucking company. He said 


THEY SAID: 


"You'll Lose 
Your 
Shirt" 


If you try to draw and form 
this valve body from .115 
brass strip. Several experi- 
enced fabricators looked at 
the prints and said: “No 
thanks.” 


ETASCO produced the part 
at low cost — AND HELD 
THE TOLERANCE of .003 
on the beaded areas. 


You too, might profit by 
sending your prints for a 
quote by: 


| ETASCO’) 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., INC. 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 
successful ironworks is located 
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the revenues and earings projec- 
tions to support the plan assume 
that general business conditions 
will approach at least a normal 
level by year’s end as a result 
of the resumption of steel pro- 
duction. 

Despite strikes in steel and 
other industries during the last 
half of 1959, he said, “our com- 
pany will have been able to in- 
crease revenues and, even more 
substantially, earnings, over 
1958. 

“Assuming a settlement of the 
steel strike and a return to the 
pre-strike level of business ac- 
tivity reasonably early in 1960, 
we are confident that our new 
program of expansion and im- 


proved operating procedures will 
have an extremely beneficial ef- 
fect on our business for next 
year.” 

The Spector executive said 
that his trucking firm also will 
take advantage of the latest inno- 
vations in motor freight trans- 
portation. These include con- 
tainerization, “double-bottom” 
operations where one tractor 
hauls two trailers, and relays—a 
tractor and trailer driven a fixed 
distance, then another driver and 
tractor taking over and continu- 
ing without delay on the last leg 
of the trip. 

Stanhaus said that phases of 
the new transportation program 
will be adopted as equipment is 
received and put into use. First 
phases of the program should be 
underway in the early part of 
1960, he said. 


N.A.P.A. Steel Committee Survey 
Estimates 85% Plant Curtailment 


Syracuse, N. Y.—How long 
will the steel drought last? 

The latest attempt to answer 
the big question plaguing pur- 
chasing agents around the country 


Tin Council Hikes 
Export Quota For 
First Quarter 60 


London — The _ International 
Tin Council has appreciably 
raised export quotas in a deter- 
mined effort to keep the metal’s 
price fairly stable over the next 
few months. 

The council disclosed last 
week that for the next quota 
period—first three months of 
1960—producing members of the 
tin agreement would be permitted 
to export 36,000 tons of the 
metal. 

That’s a sizable jump over 
the 30,000 tons scheduled for the 
last quarter of this year, and the 
25,000 tons allowed during the 
third quarter of 1958. It repre- 
sents over 95% of the six mem- 
ber’s production capacity. 

The council also revealed that 
the amount of tin left in its buf- 
fer stock on June 30 of this year 
was 3,990 tons. Later buffer 
stock figures aren’t available, but 
it’s believed here the buffer stock 
now contains less than 10,000 
tons. 

The export quota hike shows 
that tin producers are determined 
to keep the price of tin below 
$2,240 a long ton. It is thought 
high quotas will relieve market 
pressure likely to arise if the 
U. S. steel labor problems are 
finally resolved. 

An additional 6,000 tons of tin 
available from exporting coun- 
tries, along with 2,500 long tons 
scheduled to be unloaded from 
the British Government stock- 
pile Dec. 28, and buffer stock tin 
reserves are calculated to check 
any runaway tin price movement 
if demand pressures start build- 
ing up. 

The council is particularly 
anxious to keep the price down, 
since U. S. Administration of- 
ficials have hinted they might 
initiate stock pile sales of their 
own should the price get uncom- 
fortably high. 


comes from a report by A. G. 
Ruediger, chairman of the 
N.A.P.A. Steel Committee, who 
states: 

“This is anybody’s guess. But 
one thing is certain: If labor votes 
to remain on strike, and Washing- 
ton does nothing about it, we can 
look for more unemployment in 
this country than at any time 
since the depression of _ the 
1930's.” 


Report Findings 


Ruediger, director of purchases 
at Carrier Corp., compiled re- 
ports on the steel situation re- 
ceived from purchasing agents in 
key industries around the country. 
Here are the findings: 


@85% of the N.A.P.A. Steel 
Committee members report their 
plants will curtail operations in 
December because of dried-up in- 
ventories. 

Although mills are optimistic 
or steel production and many re- 
port they are operating at 90% 
of capacity, “purchasing people 
say deliveries in any quantity of 
all the steel products needed to 
balance inventories have been too 
slow to prevent mounting lay- 
offs of hourly workers in Decem- 
ber.” 


@Lack of certainty on future 
deliveries has restricted P.A.- 
planning of production schedules 
for the first quarter of 1960. 

“Most purchasing agents,” 
states Ruediger’s report, “seem to 
feel they will not be able to get 
any accurate information on fu- 
ture deliveries as the time is too 
short during the 80-day “cooling- 
off” period for mills to analyze 
market demand for all steel prod- 
ucts. 


Waiting for Steel 


“Purchasing agents,” the re- 
port goes on, “say: ‘We have a 
lot of component parts to order 
to go along with steel and most 
of these items require reasonable 
lead time. We cannot order these 
items until we are sure of steel.’” 

Ruediger reports foreign and 
gray market prices “are running 
50 to 200% above mill prices, 
depending on the steel product.” 
Some purchasing agents, he adds, 


goa using conversion steel as a 
in. 


Purchasing Week 


Aluminum Co. of 


Seattle, Wash.—The Alu- 
minum Co. of Canada has dis- 
closed that 5,000 tons of Cana- 
dian aluminum sold to Red China 
will be shipped from the Kitimat 
Smelter, and additional sales are 
expected to be made in the near 
future. 

A company spokesman said 
the sales had been made “on a 
spot basis in the last four or five 
months.” This was a reversal of 
the company’s policy last winter 
when it was felt that sales to the 
Communist country might pro- 


Stand, Sells Tonnage to Red China 


Canada Reverses 


duce some resentment in the West. 
With present relations less 
strained, the Canadian govern- 
ment favored peaceful trade and 
an export permit was issued by 
the Federal Trade Department. 
Concerning the company’s 
position regarding further sales 
prospects, the spokesman said, 
“The sales made were not on a 
long contract basis. If they want 
more, we will supply it. This is 
a competitive business, however, 
and it all depends on the market 


situation.” 


SOME corey MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE 


Lewis Containers 
WILL save 


your money 


Patented 
2,823,828 


2,823,629 


The LEWIS Stack-n-Nest® is the container you can 


best afford to buy. No other unit will give you more 


for your dollar. . 
ged construction 


. through superior design . . 
... and versatile, efficient handling. 


. Tug- 


Every container is handled thousands of times in its 
lifetime. Based on only 2000 handlings, if Stack-n-Nest 
Pans can save 10 seconds each time, it amounts to 


better than 5'2 man hours. 


Translated into dollars 


and cents, the saving is greater than the initial cost 
of the average size pan. 


Write for complete information. 


0 
td company 


1412 MONTGOMERY STREET * WATERTOWN, WIS. 


.. 


“QUERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER/<’ 


We'll make IT for youl For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., Victor & “"I'’ Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Founded 1849, Every Hoger Hinge Swings on100 Years of Experience 
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A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


P.A. at a Dead-End 


A general purchasing director for a large Eastern metal- 
working firm has reached the end of the line for an embar- 
rassingly common reason, according to his top management. 
Listen to what his superior, the operations vice-president, says: 

“Jack is a good man—but you know what 
cooked him? He lacks breadth of knowledge. He 
has concentrated so hard on knowing the purchas- 
ing function that he’s just illiterate when it comes 
to accounting, production, over-all corporate aims. 
In a word, he’s overspecialized. 

“Somewhere along the line he put blinders on. 
And now—well it’s just too late, I’m afraid.” 

There’s no question about Jack’s ability to do his job, adds 
his vice-president. “He just won’t be moving up much more.” 


Sharpening Administration 


“Is it any wonder that technical progress is way out front 
of our administrative progress?” Asks J. L. Cockrell Jr., head 
of a new organization called the Foundation for Administrative 
Research. Cockrell sees nothing but waste, fumbling, excess 
paperwork ahead for industrial buyers, among others, unless 
there’s a full-scale improvement in administrative techniques. 
The new non-profit foundation, which is located in Tulsa, 
Okla., is offering its services to harried executives in industry 
who want to develop techniques for advancing the art of 
applied administration. Could be a good source of problem- 
solving ideas in purchasing operations. 

Says Cockrell of present-day practices: 

“It’s like programing an electronic computer 
with a crow-quill pen.” 

Address of the foundation is Box 800, Tulsa. 


Facts on Depreciation 


Best gage of capital spending in industry during the 60’s is 
in depreciation reserves, says a new McGraw-Hill survey. 
Allowances totaled $19.9 billion in 1958, rose 6% this year, 
to about $21.2 billion. Outlook for 1959-62: another increase 
—14%, and up to $25 billion in 1962. 

“If capital construction and capital equipment prices creep 
upward at a rate of only 1% per year, we can expect corporate 
capital expenditures of $50 billion in 1969—an increase of 
approximately four-fifths over 1959.” 

The survey concludes: 

“. . . The future adequacy of depreciation 
allowances depends almost entirely on how well 


we do at fighting inflation.” If, for example, prices 
maintain their post-war rate of rising 4% a year, 
instead of the above 1969 figure, the figure will be 
$65.3 billion. 


Men and Machines 


There’s more to mechanization and automation than simply 
boosting efficiency and cutting costs, says Clarence Thayer, 
Sun Oil Company vice-president. Thayer says “We must do 
more than ‘give employees the economic facts of life,’ . . 
we must provide facts, of course—more than we ever have 
before—but we must also work to protect the right of every 
employee to think and act independently. We must work to 
find ways to involve every employee in the goals, the problems, 
and the progress of the business. We must plan for people 
with greater care than we plan for machines.” 

If that statement sounds like an open invitation to more 
extra-curricular management work, that’s exactly what it is. 
Thayer, alluding to the Russian-American economic clash 
(before a recent engineering society meeting) said what top 
managers have been saying for months: 

All management—including purchasing man- 
agement—is faced with new leadership possibili- 
ties in areas long thought beyond the realm of 
industry responsibility. One prominent area: 
political action. If you and other managers don’t 
carry industry’s message to the people in your city, 
the message will never arrive. It’s that simple. 


Income Tax 


There’s a new federal income tax form this year. Coming up 
in a few weeks, it’s named form 1040W and it’s bound to make 
the pain quick. 

Conditions for use: Anyone can fill in 1040W if he hasn’t 
more than $200 in interest, dividends, or outside income. The 
return runs to just two pages; instructions to four. Internal 
Revenue gentlemen think that even those now using the ultra- 
short card-form 1040A will sometimes switch. Reason: The 
new form permits exclusion of sick pay, tax overpayments, 
and other special deductions. 

As for federal tax rates in general: The same. 


Short Pointer 


Next time some group invites you to participate in a sym- 
posium, take heart. The word comes from the Greek meaning 
“drinking . . . together.” 


Follow Up: Letters and Comments 


In Answer to Sheriff's Letter 


| one time or another farms out work. 


and then be given consideration as to 


In the Nov. 9 Follow Up column | 


H. §. Sheriff, asssitant for purchasing, 
‘General Products Division, 1.B.M.., 
White Plains, N. Y., asked for readers’ 
views on: “How do you prevent a sup- 
plier from subcontracting part or all 
of your order to another manufacturer 


without your knowledge or approval?” 
—The Editor 


ae Newington, Conn. 
Prior investigation before placing 
an order would have disclosed the 
ABC Co. could not have delivered 
parts on schedule unless it bought 
temporary relief from another source. 
The ABC Co., as an established 
supplier, should have informed the 
buyer that it would be unable to 
deliver parts, per the requested sched- 
ule, without seeking outside capacity. 
D. F. Paternostro 

Purchasing Agent 

Fenn Mfg. Co. 


—___—_ 


St. Louis, Mo. 
You are doing the same thing you 
are complaining about. Everybody at 


10 


I think you should be thankful the 
ABC Co. “broke in” a new supplier at 
zero cost to you. He did you a favor. 

Last of all—you are trying to con- 
trol a vendor’s business and this | 
think is wrong. It tends to make your 
component costs higher, because he 
must reserve capacity for you if he 
wants to do business with you. 

Edwin H. Bruenger 
Purchasing Agent 
Watlow Electric Mfg. Co. 


Beloit, Wis. 

I don’t think it can be controlled. | 
think ABC Co. was acting in good 
faith in trying to supply the order, even 
though it was overloaded. It (ABC 
Co.) did assume the responsibility as 
to quality, service, etc., in trying to be 
a good supplier. 

As far as the second company trying 
to get the work directly, I certainly 
would give it a chance. However, 
I feel that it should start as a new 
supplier—submit samples and prices 


becoming an approved supplier. 
R. W. Whelan 
Yates-American Machine Co. 


Webster Launches Lifeboat 


Waterbury, Conn. 

Would you kindly allow me the 
temerity to suggest that you should 
have grammatically edited your head- 
line of November 23 (“What Sunk 
Cranberries Could Sink You, Too,” 
p. 1). 

Perhaps what “sank” the cranberries 
might sink me too, but I don’t think 
what “sunk” the cranberries will. 

It looks like your writers or proof- 
readers went down for the third time 
on this one. 

Allan L. Frew 
Purchasing Agent 
Waterbury Buckle Co. 


@ Both sank and sunk are listed as 
the past tense of sink in “Webster’s 
New International Dictionary,” as 
well as in “A Dictionary of Mod- 
ern English Usage” by H. W. 
Fowler, etc. You see we thunk it 
through. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks. . . 


To what extent and under what circumstances 
should departments other than purchasing be 
permitted to make petty cash purchases? 


Question asked by: H. |. McKeever, Manager of Purchases 
Union Switch & Signal, Division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh 


L. S. MacKay, vice president—pur-|: 
chases, Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo: 


“Any circumstances involving emer- 
gency conditions due to the lack of ma-|' 
terial, parts, or outside services, and 
any small business not financially able 
to inventory a complete complement of 
M.R.O. supplies or staff complete pur- 
chasing and accounting departments 
qualify for petty cash purchases. The 
dollar amount of any single petty cash 
purchase should be limited to the cost 
of the complete processing of a purchase 
ene order including payment of the vendor’s 
invoice. Control of such purchases should be the responsibility of 
the departmental supervisor making the purchase, subject to 
periodic review by the company’s chief purchasing officer.” 


J. H. Hammond, purchasing agent, Per- 
singers, Inc., Charieston, W. Va.: 


“Purchases up to $25 value where it 
is most expedient for the individual de- 
partments to process. Wherever it has 
been proven the cost of processing the 
purchase is lower by the departments. 
In our organization we find it gives the 
purchasing department more time to 
spend in negotiating purchases of larger 
values where we must seek the lowest 
market price available to keep us com- 
petitive.” 


H. A. Burnip, director of purchasing, 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland: 


“It is contrary to the company’s policy 
to permit any purchases to be made 
from petty cash, although exceptions 


have to be made frequently in respect ; i : 

se taene-tanall them whieh, Tor enamel DYNAPRENE Portable Cord appeals to wise 

coo Rha cel ge eth cog AR spb buyers because it is a long-lasting, sturdy cord that 
stands up under really rugged work conditions. 


ware store. Often the identity or de- 
scription of what would meet the re- 
quirement is not known until it is found 
what is available. This then has to be 
bought for cash. Such procurement is 


the exception and not the rule. These| fae DYNAPRENE is jacketed with an extra 
purchases have to be approved and paid for by the department head 
involved and result in a charge against his department.” tough neoprene compound cured by the 

H. G. Warner, purchasing agent, Bas- i i771 

sick-Sack, a mien of Stewart-Warner continuous vulcanizing process... process 


Corp., Winston-Salem, N. C.: é that makes better cordage. 


“It is our policy to permit petty cash 
purchases by departments other than 


eouané chek ip pandans & See DYNAPRENE is a premium cord sold at competitive 


inal in value and the item is one that is 


cusliy located ot 9 comperstively Sted prices by leading electrical wholesalers. Order 
price. We are fortunate that in our or- 
DYNAPRENE by name to be sure you buy the best. 


ganization the physical location of the 
purchasing department lends itself to 
approval of 90% of the petty cash pur- 
chases prior to purchase.” 


R. E. Chandler, purchasing agent, Oliver . 
Van Horn Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Texas: Write TODAY 


pabiny aie for this complete 
“Since purchasing is primarily a func- 

tion of the purchasing department, it is catalog wre 
generally done more efficiently by that 
department. However, there are occa- 
sions when petty cash purchases can be 

made by other departments. This would WELL BUILT WIRES SINCE 1899 
apply to items fitting into such categor- 
ies as: 1, those involving no negotiation 
of price, 2. requirements of an emer- 
gency order nature, and 3. an occasion- 
€s ally purchased item. If an item should 
appear as an emergency order with any 
regularity, it should be set up by purchasing as a stock item.” 


‘ 


EY DOLL IS os heey 


NEW HAVEN 14, CONNECTICUT 
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Two Views on Purchasing: Its Broad Aims, 


Purchasing Principles and Practices 


“Times are changing. . .” With that statement no one 
will argue, least of all purchasing management. Purchas- 
ing men are learning to turn the changes taking place 
in manufacturing industry to their own advantage. 

That was among the major themes of a recent 
American Management Association seminar led by 
Dr. Howard T. Lewis and PURCHASING WEEK Con- 
sulting Editor F. Albert Hayes. 

The principles of management, applied increasingly 
by purchasing executives, are making the purchasing 
function more important to top management. The result: 
added responsibility for the man in charge of procure- 
ment. Whether added authority will accompany the 
added responsibility is largely up to the purchasing man 
himself. If he’s a man who is prepared to assume and 


discharge the new obligations—push for greater profit 
for the company as a whole (rather than his department 
alone) the way will lie open for him. 

To establish for the participants in the seminar the 
basic requirements both from the standpoint of the chief 
executive officer and for the procurement officer, J. D. 
Wise, chairman of the board of the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. and Dr. Howard T. Lewis of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business presented their views at 
the first session. It will be noted that the demands of 
the enlightened top executive as to practice coincide 
with principles so long taught and advocated by Dr. 
Lewis. Hayes says that this is no accident. Long ac- 
quainted with Dr. Lewis, Hayes was selected by Wise 
to put the principles to practice at Bigelow for many 


This AMA seminar through its subsequent speakers 
on subjects such as: value analysis, data processing, 
selecting sources, vendor and inter-department relations, 
emphasized the values derived from a clear statement 
of departmental objectives and policies, compatible with 
those of the company, and coordinated with those of 
associate departments. All of these subjects are identi- 
fied with “Changing Times” because of new develop- 
ments and techniques. As Dr. Lewis concluded in his 
presentation, “These are but specific manifestations of 
the broader fundamentals. They can be very trouble- 
some it is true, but they are after all croppings of the 
deeper problem. When we accept the underlying princi- 
ples, and apply them wisely, the specifics will not 
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Designing NEW DRIVES? 


PRESENT V-BELT DRIVE 


NEW, COMPACT GATES SUPER HC DRIVE- 


Save up to 20% 
with new high capacity V-belt drive a 


When you change the whole drive — both V-belts and sheaves — 


remember: The cost of a Gates Super HC V-Belt Drive is as much | 
as 20% less than the cost of present V-belt drives of the same horse- ; 


power capacity. 


A development of Specialized Research in the world’s largest 
V-belt laboratories at Gates, the new Super HC V-Belt makes | — 
possible the most compact, lightest-weight, lowest-cost multiple | 


_ V-belt drive you can put on any machine! 


Cuts drive space as much as 50% 


; With Gates new Super HC V-Belt, 
sheave diameters and widths can be re- 
duced 30% to 50%, center distances 20% 
and more. Bearing load is lightened and 
total space occupied by the drive may be 
cut as much as 50%. 

“The Modern Way to Design Multiple 
V-Belt Drives” is an informative hand- 


book on the Super HC Drive, available | 


from your nearby Gates Distributor listed * 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 


SUPER HC 
V-BELT 


Gates 
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bother us unduly.” 


Dr. H. T. Lewis on Principles 


Procurement is not simply a depart- 
mental matter but a company operation. 
The scope of the purchasing function is 
one thing. The extent of the purchasing 
department’s operational authority is 
often something quite different. 

The function includes all steps from 
the initiation of the requisition through 
the issuance of the material from stores 
to the using department. In areas prior 
to requisitioning, and subsequent to 
material issuing, the individual respon- 
sible for procurement has the right and 
the obligation to exercise an advisory or 
consultative judgment. But the ultimate 
authority for over-all company operations 
lies outside the procurement function. 

The decision of top management to 
assign operations control of some com- 
ponents of the function to departments 
outside the purchasing department is 
neither necessarily denial of the impor- 
tance of the supply function nor obtuse- 
ness on the part of the chief executive. The 
actual assignment of specific responsibili- 
ties depends upon three considerations: 

1. The real acceptance by top mange- 
ment of the concept of procurement as 
applicable to the type of company in 
question. 

2. The administrative and organiza- 
tional problems confronting manage- 
ment. 

3. The qualifications of the procure- 
ment officer himself. 

It can be seen that the scope and 
responsibility of the purchasing depart- 
ment are determined both by the attitude 
and the personal qualifications of the 
president of the company and of the pro- 
curement officer. 

While management has come increas- 
ingly to recognize the importance of 
procurement, it is the function itself in 
which it is interested, not in the depart- 
ment as such, or in the purchasing officer 
as an individual. It is concerned only 
with results, not in who gets them, or in 
what department they originate, or what 
functional lines may be crossed in the 
process. The first responsibility of any 
management is to make a profit. It can 
ill afford to be hampered by academic 
theory, time-honored forms of organi- 
zation, or in vested rights, titles, jobs, or 
prerogatives. It is only results that count. 
All of this applies quite as much to the 
management of supply as it does to 
engineering, sales, or finance. 

All businesses are faced with the 
necessity of obtaining the optimum results 
in a constantly changing environment 
through proper coordination of the essen- 
tial business functions—with the available 
time, money, and personnel at their com- 
mand. 

Moreover, this coordination and 
balancing, once achieved, is subject to 
frequent revision in the light of chang- 
ing conditions. Management’s evaluation 
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of all departmental performance, and the 
proper balance of emphasis to be main- 
tained among them, must be constantly 
reappraised in order to meet new con- 
ditions. 

It is the general manager of the com- 
pany who must decide these matters of 
balance. The real test of any executive’s 
ability is to be found in maintaining a 
proper balance of managerial effort, 
resources, and organization, not only 
among the various functions, but also as 
to the depth of the development of any 
one of them. 

The P.A. should realize his failure 
always to obtain the place in the sun 
that he thinks his department should 
have is not due wholly to a failure on the 
part of management to recognize the 
true importance of the function. In that 
particular company at that particular 
time it reflects management’s decision 
of the proper allocation of emphasis 
among the various functions. In such 
case are you prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge of defining the rightful responsi- 
bility and authority of the purchasing 
executive? Do you have an adequate 
intellectual comprehension of the pro- 
curement function? Suppose the general 
manager of your company should call 
you into his office and say, in effect: 

“I want you to give me right now 
an answer to each of two questions. 
First, why do you consider procure- 
ment to be a basic function, coordi- 
nate with sales, finance, engineering, 
and production? I want fundamen- 
tal reasons, not just observations 
that you spend the most money, or 
that the plant couldn’t run without 
material. 

“Second. What do you consider 
the hard core of your job—those 
prime responsibilities for which you 
are willing to fight if you do not now 
have them, or to keep if some one 
suggests they be transferred to some 
one else in the company?” 

Unless such questions can be ade- 
quately answered, how can you expect 
a place in the sun? How can encroach- 
ment and infiltration be resisted on the 
one hand, while on the other, over- 
stepping the proper limits of your own 
functions responsibility be avoided? In 
this matter of definition of scope and 
authority, for just how much are we 
willing to fight? How adequately are you 
prepared to fight? 

It is of the utmost importance, not 
only that your thinking be clear, but like- 
wise the assigned responsibilities and 
policies to implement them be made 
equally clear. A statement of objectives 
and policies prepared in draft form by 
the purchasing executive, coordinated with 
department heads, and the final draft 
signed by the president provides a means 
of clarification useful to all departments. 
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Its Proper Practice—as Seen by Experts 


This statement becomes a company docu- 
ment for reference when questions arise. 
Its preparation requires a degree of rigor- 
ous thinking with respect to department 
jobs, and relations with other functions, 
that can be gained in no other way. 

But real coordinated and good inter- 
departmental relations do not rest finally 
on written documents. Coordination, to 
be really effective, must rest on mutual 
respect and demonstrated confidence. 

The acceptance of any departmental 
head as a member of the company team 
depends less on his rank or assigned 
responsibilities than upon his ability to 
produce results in his own sphere—and 
upon his capacity to contribute con- 
Structively where joint action is re- 
quired or helpful. This test for a P.A. 
requires far more than being an expert 
in commodities, prices, or procedure. The 
true executive needs a high degree of 
emotional maturity if he is to deal con- 
Structively with others. His ability to 
deal with others under pressure will go 
far toward determining how much re- 
sponsibility he will be given. 

We need to examine ourselves care- 
fully. When suggestions or criticism are 
offered, we should be open-minded and 
not immediately be defensive and try 
to prove that we are right. Guard against 
false pride and against jealousy of other 
personnel, either above or below us in 
the organizational scale. Others may 
overstep the established routine through 
sheer intensity of desire to get a job done 
as well and promptly as possible. Put 
yourself in his place. What does he think 
of us, and why? Patience and tolerance 
will carry us a long way in developing 
good relations with others. 

There are two situations in our effort 
to establish and maintain sound working 
relations with others that make the task 
somewhat difficult. 

The first is the fact that procurement 
has been one of the last to be recognized, 
either by management itself or others, as 
entitled to management status. Many gen- 
eral managers and department heads do 
not yet recognize it. That is an obstacle 
to be overcome by the procurement man 
committed to good working relations with 


others yet with strong feelings as to what 
purchasing should be able to contribute 
to company profits. 

Older company units are well estab- 
lished operations, whose potentials and 
responsibilities have long been recognized, 
and whose performance can be meas- 
ured; whose scope has been defined by 
traditions and experience—not purchas- 
ing—the comparative new-comer. It 
often has to establish itself. As it does so, 
some readjustment of relations among all 
of the other major departments becomes 
inevitable. 

The second handicap is the new factor 
confronting all departments namely the 
new tools and techniques of operations 
research, electronic data processing, etc. 
Time and experience will accord them 
their proper place in the scheme of 
things. But in the meantime, for any de- 
partment, including procurement, this 
development does create the problem of 
how their potentialities shall be deter- 
mined, who shall do it, and who shall 
apply it. 

The purchasing executive’s contribu- 
tion, assuming technical capacity, is en- 
tirely dependent on his judgment and his 
persuasiveness. Granted ability, his value 
lies in three areas: 

1. He must be peculiarly equipped to 
contribute data, analysis, and recom- 
mendations regarding the primarily pro- 
curement matters that are brought before 
the group. 

2. He should be equally alert to point 
out the less apparent and less obvious im- 
plication inherent in those proposed 
courses of action that are before the 
group but that lie particularly in the 
technical cognizance of other functional 
executives. 

3. As an intelligent and experienced 
businessman and administrator, he should 
be able and free to ask intelligent and 
searching questions regarding recom- 
mendations in areas outside of procure- 
ment altogether. 

When the underlying principles are ac- 
cepted, and wisely applied in practice, 
the problems of specifics such as value 
analysis, inventory, and production con- 
trol will not bother unduly. 


J. D. Wise on Practices 


A purchasing department like any 
other department, has the sole purpose of 
furthering the company’s objective to 
provide goods and services that people 
use, and to make a profit in so doing. If it 
isn’t contributing to making a profit, it 
ought to be abolished. 

But life is not quite so simple as that. 
Furnishing goods and services that peo- 
ple use is a complex business, and com- 
panies are complex organizations of peo- 
ple within divisions and departments de- 
signed for specific purposes. Inevitably 
there are fringe areas. 

The president has the responsibility 
and right of over-riding or final decision. 
He delegates responsibilities and author- 
ity. However, it is his decision as to as- 
signments of the elements that make up a 
complete function. If inventory control, 
stores keeping, traffic, inspection, etc., 
are frequently assigned outside the direct 
supervision of the purchasing department, 
this does not mean that department in- 
terest in adequate performance of these 
operations is in any degree lessened or 
made unnecessary. The company as a 
whole is involved, and coordination is a 
requisite. 

There are six points, or areas, that 
indicate what top management expects of 
a purchasing department both from the 
point of view of the profitability of the 
company and effective service in the per- 
formance of the purchasing function. 


POINT ONE—BUY COMPETITIVELY 
We are all selling our products and 
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services in a competitive market. Some 
may have a competitive edge because of 
advanced technology, location, wage 
rates, or other factors. Naturally, top 
management expects to buy on a com- 
petitive basis. It expects its purchasing 
department to buy at prices at least as 
good as those at which its competitors 
buy. 

The relative importance of purchase 
prices on the profits of a company will 
vary from industry to industry. For ex- 
ample, my industry (the carpet industry) 
raw material accounts for about 35% of 
the sales dollar. Also, many of these raw 
materials are very volatile in their price 
fluctuations. 

The prices of some of our raw mate- 
rials are fixed in world markets. They 
may advance 100% in a year or may fall 
back 60% in the same period. Further- 
more our sales may, and frequently do, 
fluctuate as much as 50% from one year 
to another. 

However, in this situation we expect 
our purchasing department to keep us 
competitive: 

By keeping abreast of world- 
wide supply and demand fac- 
tors, political developments, 
and monetary forces; 

By keeping purchases well co- 
ordinated with our fluctuating 
sales requirements; 

By constantly re-examining and 
re-evaluating all relevant fac- 
tors; 

And finally, by coming up with 


the right answer by purchasing 
the right amount at the right 
time, at the right price. 

Obviously, this is an acute case, but 
common in some degree to all indus- 
tries. Gyrations in the market for rubber, 
wool, hides, mercury, copper, and simi- 
lar raw materials easily create acute sit- 
uations. 

It is the job of the purchasing depart- 
ment to keep abreast of all factors that 
will affect supply and price and come up 
with the right recommendation as to 
when to purchase, how much, and at 
what price. Sales, financial, production, 
and frequently engineering consideration 
are inextricably involved. Adequate com- 
munication between purchasing and these 
departments is essential to a recommenda- 
tion. But the amounts involved are fre- 
quently so large, and the factors sub- 
ject to such sudden and wide fluctuation, 
that the final decision must rest with 


the chief executive of the firm involved. 

Too many people seem to think that 
companies sell with practically inflexible 
prices, and that they are buying in the 
same kind of market. There is a great 
deal of price rigidity in our economy. 
But where fluctuations occur the purchas- 
ing department must be on its toes to 
take full advantage of them. 

This brings me to my second require- 
ment, namely: 


POINT TWO—MATERIALS 


Top management should require pur- 
chasing constantly to recommend new, 
different and substitute materials. If 
prices are too inflexible, or supply is 
short, or if new materials have been de- 
veloped, who is better equipped than the 
purchasing department to bring to the 
attention of the chief executive and others 
the possibilites that exist. 

(Continued on page 15) 


Need REPLACEMENT V-BELTS? 


Improved Gates Vulco Rope 
gives you 2 important 
advantages 


1. 40% higher hp rating at no increase in price: This 
important cost-saving advance is the result of Specialized Research 
in the world’s largest belt-testing laboratories at Gates. As replace- 
ments on standard drives these V-belts with 40% more load-carrying 


ability give longer service life.. 


placement costs. 


2. Concave Sides (U. S. 


The sides of Gates Belts are concave (Fig. 1). When 
the belt is bent around the sheave,the concave sides 
fill out—become straight—for full, uniform contact 
with the sides of the sheave groove (Fig. 2). Uniform 
contact insures maximum pulling power...even dis- 


tribution of wear...longer life. 


.reduce down-time, cut belt re- 


Pat. 1813698): 


A: 


Available in all sizes from your nearby Gates 
V-Belt Distributor listed in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 


When designing new drives 
use Gates new Super HC V-Belts and Sheaves. 
See opposite page. 


The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado 


Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


World's Largest Maker of V-Belts 


TPA 432 


Gates 
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Purchasing Is a Company Operation 


(Continued from page 13) 

In the carpet industry we were 
formerly 100% dependent for 
our surface or pile fiber on wool. 
Now we use wool, acrylic, mo- 
dacrylic, nylon, rayon, and cot- 
ton, and there are other candi- 
dates. Wool today is less than 
50% of the pile fiber. 

Similarly, when the probability 
of jute shortage was predicted, 
because of the planned division 
of India, our purchasing depart- 
ment recommended the use of 
paper yarn. This was an unpop- 
ular recommendation because of 


made known and observed by all 
company departments and the 
vendor’s representatives. 

You want much more than a 
buy-sell transaction out of your 
vendors. You want good advice, 
you want a first crack at a new 
product, you want to know what’s 
cooking. Your vendors want to 
know who to see, and how. They 
want to feel they have had ade- 
quate and informed consideration 
of their product. Your job is to 
see that this is done. 

To get all of this you have to 


have the reputation for fair deal- 
ing, and of being capable and 
anxious to bring to focus on a 
given procurement problem all 
the experience and information 
available from appropriate com- 
pany personnel and the vendors. 
Management should require that. 


POINT SIX—COORDINA- 
TION 


Finally, to meet these objec- 
tives you must coordinate effec- 
tively with all parts of the 
business; sales, manufacturing, 


finance, engineering, personnel, 
accounting, and traffic. Other 
departments can perform some 
or all of the purchasing functions 
I have described. If you don’t 
perform well you will find others 
duplicating your work or staffing 
up to do so. Profits suffer under 
such improvisements. 

In other words, you can’t sit 
in an ivory tower. You must dis- 
charge your duties in the ways 
every professional man must, 
that is, in a way so that your serv- 
ices are in demand. 

I practiced law in Wall Street 
for 20 years before going into 
business as an operating head of 
an industrial company. My in- 
come depended on people want- 


ing my services. I couldn’t force 
anyone to buy my service. You 
should conduct your purchasing 
Operations in the same spirit. 
Your service must be wanted, or 
you will fail in meeting the de- 
mand and expectation of top 
management. 

These demands are great. 
They require particular qualifica- 
tion, training, and experience on 
your part. The opportunity is a 
challenge. The rewards are meas- 
ured in profits and satisfaction. 

Something further is required, 
and this is that purchasing shall 
have recognition and status. The 
procurement officer should qual- 
ify as a member of the top man- 
agement planning group. 


the difficulties experienced dur- 
ing the war with a product then 
not adequately developed to re- 
place jute. It took an executive 
decision to direct that all divi- 
sions cooperate in the develop- 
ment and use of the replacement. 
It was a two-year job, but jute 
yarn now shares the market about 
equally with paper yarn. 


POINT THREE—OTHER 
SOURCES 


In running any operation it 
often is easier to have just one 
source of supply and relax. This 
is a dangerous policy. The pur- 
chasing ent should never 
rest until it has at least two 
sources of supply for all the re- 
quirements of the company. 

This frequently takes a lot of 
doing. It won’t necessarily make 
you popular with your present 
supplier, your manufacturing de- 
partment, or your engineering 
department. At times the finan- 
cial department may complain 
that you are paying too high a 
price to one of your sources. In 
fact, you may find at times that 
your only friend is your presi- 
dent. But if he understands his 
job he should back you up and 
insist on two sources. 

There are many good reasons 
why multi-sources are advisable. 
Competitive price is only one. 
Others are: Technological devel- 
opments may make the quality of 
one better than the other. Fire, 
strikes, floods, and similar catas- 
trophies may shut one supplier 
down. Exposure of a company 
to the total market place is a 
broadening experience. 


POINT FOUR—INVENTORY 


Inventory level fluctuations 
most often relate to price. How- 
ever, there are other matters re- 
lating to inventory levels in which 
the purchasing division can be of 
help to top management. 

All too frequently manufac- 
turers do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to inventory levels. They 
tend to be either too high or too 
low. Impending shortages in the 
trade may not be known to manu- 
facturers. On the other hand, be- 
ing long in all inventories takes 
less work, and one can relax and 
not worry. But this is expensive. 
Purchasing has the right and duty 
to examine inventory levels. 


POINT FIVE—VENDOR 
RELATIONS 


To enable purchasing to meet 
outlined objectives, the company 
must have good relations with its 
vendors. Top management de- 
mutual confidence 
be established and suitable meth- 


mands that 


ods of contact and flow of infor- 
mation be created to serve the 
interest of the company and the 
vendor. That requires a state- 
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Bridgeport 
Cuts Costs of Electrical Spring Contacts by 25% 


PRESSURE CLIPS 


This outstanding Bridgeport alloy offers many of the superior mechanical 
qualities of phosphor bronze at considerably less cost...with a superior 
electrical conductivity rated at 22% IACS at 68° soft. Designed to meet 
the exacting standards of the electronics industry, Bridgeport “Contact 
Bronze” (Alloy 92) maintains spring properties even after difficult forming 
operations. Add corrosion resistance and “Contact Bronze” is a guarantee 
of efficient and reliable performance throughout your product’s service life. 
Here are a few examples: 


driving 
chines in 
causing 


stalling, 


high slip 


rotor u 


Bronze” 


Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Com- 
pany manufactures an ingenious electric 
brake system for heavy-duty trailer 
trucks. Through a graduated series of 
Bridgeport “Contact Bronze” leaves, it 
allows the driver to adjust torque in- 
stantly and smoothly to suit load and 
road conditions. The conductivity and 
performance-proved spring properties of 
“Contact Bronze” provide added safety 
and long-haul reliability. 
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ELECTRIC 


The 100-hp 4-pole motors 


out. To meet the high torque, 


stalls and also to provide the 
high thermal capacity re- 
quired, Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany designed a special motor 


lent that Allis-Chalmers re- 
ceived an order for another 
sixteen of the same type. 


TRAILER TRUCK BRAKING SYSTEM 


MOTORS 


extruder-type ma- 
a dog-food plant were 
frequent production 


breakdowns. The material 
processed was so highly vis- 
cous that the motors were 


jogging and burning 


necessary to minimize 


tilizing Bridgeport 


“Contact Bronze” in place of 
copper. Burnouts from over- 
load were eliminated and the 
performance of the “Contact 


motor was so excel- 


American Electric Switch Division, 
Clark Controller Company, found that 
“Contact Bronze” fitted their needs for 
a lower cost alloy for pressure clips. Its 
electrical conductivity, corrosion resist- 
ance, spring and formability properties 
were more than comparable with other 
alloys...at 25% less cost. 


Check the Savings 
INVESTIGATE 


Electronic and mechanical de- 
vices, switch gears, circuit break- 
ers, contacts, terminals are just a 
few of the applications. There are 
thousands of others. Call your 
nearest Bridgeport Sales Office or 
write Dept. 4013 for full details 
of Bridgeport Contact Bronze. 
Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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—____This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


Tokyo—Sharp changes are in store for the Japanese textile industry. 
It involves the phasing out of the time-honored Japanese cotton spinning field 
and changing it into a multiproduct industry—one utilizing an endless series of 


man-made textiles. 


Observers attribute the switch to these reasons: 


1. Liberalization of raw cotton and raw wool imports. This has resulted in 
steeper competition and less profits for individual cotton spinners. 


2. Further diversification of business lines to weather future recessions. 


3. The increasing popularity of chemical textiles among consumers. 


4. The modern technological revolution—which has made the switch to man- 
made textiles almost a necessity for survival. 


Almost every one of the top-ten textile companies are expected to come up with 
new textile products in the next year or so. 

It could mean further competition for hard-pressed American firms that so far 
have had the synthetic market pretty much to themselves. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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SOCKET SCREW PRODUCTS 
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Milan — Recently concluded Italian 
auto show reveals continuing rivalry be- 
tween U. S. and European car makers. 


American automobile manufacturers 
are particularly incensed at the Italians 
for flooding the U. S. market—while at 
the same time effectively keeping out U. S. 
cars via trade barriers. 

The fact is that Italian producers are 
solidly protected by government trade re- 
strictions on car imports. Italian auto im- 
port duties are estimated at over 50%— 
compared to a U. S. tariff of only 9.5%, 


Such barriers, for example, hike the 
cost in Italy of the Falcon to $4,400. 
A comparable domestic car, the 2100 
Fiat, costs $2,500. 

It’s this discrepancy, Americans say, 
that allowed Italy to export 175,000 cars 
(30,000 to the U. S.) while she imported 
only 5,300 (302 from UV. S.) 

This year Italy is expected to produce 
500,000 cars and export 220,000—as 
against only 10,000 cars imported of 
which 500 will be American. 


London—Britain is continuing to tidy 
up its trade relations with Soviet Russia. 
Latest move is the sending of a U. K. 


Purchase 
for Profit! 


Specify Chicago Molded 


This new cable spacer, produced for PLM 
Products, Inc., is speeding installation time 
on messenger-supported aerial cable systems 

. cutting costs for service and utility com- 
panies. The unit locks in place automatically 
without tools or bolts—no extra pieces to 
handle or drop. A weather-resistant, extra 
strength acrylic material was recommended 
and a unique mold design permits injection 
molding all parts in a single shot. The result- 
ing savings prove the importance of purchas- 
ing for profit ... which is to say, “Specify 
CMPC,” 


CHICAGO MOLDED 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1029North Kolmar, Chicago 51, Jif, 
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delegation to the Kremlin to discuss 
needed patent protection for British in- 
ventions. 

British Board of Trade states that this 
is a subject that increases in importance as 
U. K.-Russian trade increases. 

The Russian Patent Law of 1941, the 
board says, is available for study in the 
U. K. and a few Russian patents have 
been taken out by U. K. firms. However, 
the Russian law recently has been revised 
and there’s little knowledge in Britain of 
how Russian procedure works in practice. 

One thing the English are after is to 
put an end to copying of their machinery 
by Soviet engineers. While it isn’t a serious 
problem now, it could develop into one if 
too much British equipment gets into Red 
hands without legal safeguards. 


Cairo—There’s a trading angle to the 
resumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Britain and Egypt. 


It will help both nations re-establish 
trade lines ruptured during the Suez crisis. 

This is particularly important now in as 
much as business patterns have changed 
considerably. Egypt has been linked with 
Syria in the United Arab Republic; 
Egyptian industrialization program has 
lessened reliance on imported consumer 
goods; and Britain’s take of Egyptian 
cotton has dropped sharply. 

It means it’s going to take quite an 
effort to boost trade by any appreciable 
extent. 

Reopening of consulates may help. For 
it’s through such diplomatic channels that 
most trade deals are made. 


One encouraging area for trade expan- 
sion is capital equipment. The United 
Arab Republic is shopping around for 
machinery to supplement new enlarged 
industrialization plans. 


from the nation 5 


largest warehouse stocks: 


All your TRACK Needs 


“FASTER FROM FOSTER” 


One call to L. B. Foster Company delivers the “complete 
package” —everything you need to install and maintain 
industrial sidings and in-plant trackage. And Foster will 
save you money on rail and switch material. Three addi- 
tional stocking locations now eliminate double handling, 
permit lower freight costs. Foster’s eight nationwide 
warehouses stock all sizes of new and relaying rail, 
8 thru 175-lb., track accessories, crane rail and acces- 
sories, and tools for “complete package” shipments. Call 
Foster rail specialists to help you select track materials 


best suited to your job. 


Let us prove that Foster is your most complete, most. 
economical source for all track requirements. 


For immediate reference, see Sweet’s Plant Engineer File 
or send for Rail Catalog # PW-12 


Copyright 1959 L. B. Foster Company 


LB FOSTER 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
HOUSTON 2, TEX. 
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NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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STEP 1: 


Man With An Idea: 
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Today, resin chemical arrives in bulk lots. Each new bag holds as much as 200 of 
the old 50-pound kraft bags that used to be laboriously dumped into hopper. 


STEP 2: 


How One Buyer Sparked a New Approach to 


A quick eye for a better packaging method helped General Electric buyer Don Cummings | 


Bridgeport, Conn.—It may have taken 
Don Cummings two years to do it, but 
when he was through, he’d played the 
major role in cutting costs by $10,000 
at General Electric’s Wire & Cable De- 
partment here. 

Cummings’ project (see photos, above) 
is paying off handsomely in quicker, surer 
handling of bulk-packaged polyvinyl chlo- 
ride (PVC) for cable jacket and insulator 
production. 

As a buyer for the Wire & Cable De- 
partment of G.E.’s Chemical & Metallur- 
gical Division, Cummings buys millions 
of dollars worth of chemicals, including 
the polyvinyl. PVC was coming into the 
plant in 50-lb. kraft-paper bags, stored 
indoors until needed. 

But, Cummings reasoned, why couldn’t 
the new and large collapsible containers 
(photos) do a job for G.E.? Why couldn’t 
the plant receive its PVC in bulk lots? 

There were many reasons. For one 
thing, the mixer into which the PVC went 
was inside the plant. There wasn’t room 
to wrestle one of the big containers 
through production equipment and ma- 
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chinery and up to the process line. An- 
other thing: Suppliers didn’t offer PVC 
in bulk lots. And no one at the plant 
seemed too upset about the profits lost 
through excessive handling, internal stor- 
age, or lost production time. 

But Cummings is persuasive. He began 
making a case to present to management. 
First he got a line on the collapsible con- 
tainers, called “Sealdbins,” manufactured 
by U.S. Rubber Co. Then he began to 
study the time spent on delivery, storage, 
and handling at the plant. He found out 
three things that opened his eyes: 


1. It was taking three men 90 min. 
to unload a truckload of PVC (each truck- 
load contained about 30,000 Ib.). 


2. Because kraft paper couldn’t be 
stored outside, it took up 350 sq. ft. of 
indoor space to maintain a working in- 
ventory of PVC. The space was expen- 
sive. 


3. Waste in handling was running as 
high as 3%. 


Cummings button-holed Standards En- 
gineer Bill Owens, and the two began ex- 
ploring the possibilities. Owens told of 
long-range plans already afoot to upgrade 
manufacturing methods and add more 
automatic processing equipment. The 
plans called for a new manufacturing and 
storage system. The idea was to use a 
vent system to blow the chemical auto- 
matically from the neoprene bag up to 
the second-floor hopper that fed the proc- 
ess line. 

At that point Cummings and Owens 
saw daylight. They called in U. S. Rubber, 
got a complete run-down on the Sealdbin 
system, and drew up an appropriation for 
management approval calling for a change 
of plan. As the photos above show, their 
idea was to put the PVC right into a 
ground-level hopper—outside. 

How did these two sell the idea? Men 
and material cost analysis did the trick. 
They examined the total volume of resin 
bought by G.E. and calculated the total 
amount used in processing for the cable 
insulations and jackets. The difference 
between volume bought and volume used 
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was waste and spillage (a dollar loss of 
$5,000-$6,000 annually). 

Cummings also pointed out that the 
new 10,000-lb. container would lower 
G.E.’s price of PVC. Bulk packaging of 
the chemical would allow a %4¢ per Ib. 
saving, he discovered. 

Management approved the new bag 
method and process in June 1958. 

Cummings now faced his major prob- 
lem: convincing his vendors to modify 
their production methods to the Sealdbin 
system. 

This was no small task, for only one 
vendor out of several major PVC sup- 
pliers was prepared to deliver in the rub- 
ber bags at the time of the appropriation 
approval. 

More importantly, these production 
changes would involve heavy capital in- 
vestments in a period of declining busi- 
ness activity. 

Cummings’ approach and success in 
selling his vendors on the new idea pro- 
vides a good example of the value of 
negotiation. He appealed not so much to 
vendor’s desire for the G.E. sale, but to 
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Big ‘Sealdbin” bag is f 
manual unloading of pap 
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isted directly onto process line. Now there’s no need for 
r bags or indoor storage. And there’s far less waste in handling. 


_ Here a worker adjusts mouth of big bag to tit over the 


eels hopper pipe, and releases the chemical into the line. 


Storage and Handling 


ad the way to a $10,000 reduction in costs 
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the vendor’s own problems in labor, ma- 
terials, transportation, and loss. 

Instead of stressing G.E.’s influence as 
a volume customer, Cummings empha- 
sized the value of the new containers to 
the sellers themselves. His line of attack 
was that savings found in G.E.’s use were 
inherently greater for the chemical sup- 
pliers, based on greater volume. He 
pointed out that vendors faced even larger 
problems of filling, loading, and unloading 
time, product loss, and warehouse charges 
than any single customer. 

Cummings emphasized that any 
changes needed to retool to handle the 
new containers should be made on the 
efficiency on the new system rather than 
on G.E.’s potential purchases. 

Furthermore, Cummings made it clear 
to his vendors that the adoption of a 
Sealdbin system should be soley a matter 
of good business practice. He made no 
promises. 

He also pointed out that it was not 
necessary for a vendor to buy the contain- 
ers (which cost about $700). They could 
be rented for about $14 per month from 
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a Chicago firm cutting the investment. 

Through skillful negotiation and know- 
ing his vendors’ problems, Cummings per- 
suaded several suppliers to switch to col- 
lapsible containers in handling loads of 
PVC. 

By January 1958, more than two years 
after he first had the idea (and six months 
after management approval), Cummings 
received the first shipment of PVC in 
Sealdbin containers at Bridgeport. Four 
months later all PVC was being delivered 
in the new units. 

The new system costs G.E. nothing 
above the cost of alteration (that it would 
have stood anyway, under the unmodified 
modernization plan). Empty containers go 
back to vendors by the same delivery 
trucks that bring them (photo). Only ex- 
pense: Demurrage is charged at rate of $1 
per day for each day a bag is kept over 
21 days. 

General Electric management estimates 
that Cummings’ innovation is saving the 
company $10,000 annually—a good pay- 
off for a man who wouldn’t let go of a 
good idea. 
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STEP 4: 
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After big bag is emptied, it’s carried by fork lift 
to waiting truck, which returns empties to vendor. 


Tokyo—Red China is boasting that the city of Paotow—once 
an obscure collecting point for leather, furs, and grain—is now a 
bustling steel center on the Inner Mongolian steppe, northwest of 


China. 


The Paotow Steel Center, Red China’s third steel base, only 
went into operation on Sept. 26 and already is turning out some 


2,000 tons of pig iron daily. 


Red reports say Paotow’s No. | blast furnace features a high == lad ; , _ ; 
pressure top, carbon black bottom, and an intense air-cooling NEW PAOTOW STEEL CENTER is claimed to contain intense air-cooling 
system. Charging, tapping, and operation in general are said to be 


automatic. 


Red Chinese Boast of Paotow 
As Nation's Third Steel Center 


Only in Operation Since Last September, China 
Says Center Turns out 2,000 Tons of Pig lron a Day 


system, high pressure top blast furnace, and an automatic operation. | the U. S. 


Modern Industries Corp. 
To Build a Textile Plant 


Cairo — The Development 
Loan Fund will lend $700,000 
to the privately-owned Modern 
Industries Corp. of Damascus to 
help establish a new worsted tex- 
tile plant. 

The new plant, which will be 
located in the Syrian region of 
the United Arab Republic, will 
manufacture worsted, blended, 
and synthetic yarns and fabrics 
with initial equipment of 5,000 
worsted-spinning spindles, 50 
looms, and dyeing and finishing 
equipment to be purchased from 


Peking radio also recently said 
the blast furnace will adopt such 
modern methods as oxygen steel 
making and hot cooling system. 
Radioactive isotopes, spectro- 
graphs, and super high speed de- 
vices now are being employed in 
the central laboratory to check 
and analyze the materials and 
products, the radio commented. 

The general machinery plant, 
with its casting, forging, riveting, 
welding, and _ repair shops 
equipped with huge lathes and 
other efficient machines, the radio 
added, can handle not only all 
the repairs for the steel base, but 
also can supply big metallurgical 
equipment as well. 

In addition to iron and steel, 
the Paotow area also is becom- 
ing an electric power and coal 
mining center and a railway hub. 
New railways radiate from Pao- 
tow to Lanchow through the 
Tengri Desert to the southwest of 
Paotow, and to Paiyunope and 
Shikuaikou in the east. 


Hungary Plans to Export 
Much More Machinery 


Vienna, Austria—The Hun- 
garian government has announced 
plans to hike machinery exports, 
which now account for some 
40% of foreign sales. Roughly 
three-quarters of these machines 
now go to the Soviet Union and 
its European and Asian satellites. 

Trade sources in Budapest re- 
port that foreign shipments of 
machines from the East Euro- 
pean satellite tripled during the 
period of 1950 to 1958, when 
they reached $13.5 million worth. 

Current plans call for in- 
creased output of gas and water 
turbines and a broader range of 
machine tool production. Produc- 
tion of lathes and boring machines 
will remain at present levels, with 
Czechoslovakia picked as _ the 
primary Communist-bloc _pro- 
ducer in this area. 


2 British Firms Lower 
Prices. of Acrylic Fiber 


London—Two British synthe- 
tic fiber manufacturers have cut 
prices on acrylic fibers. 

Courtaulds, Ltd., reduced its 
3, 4%, and 6-denier “Cour- 
telle” by 5¢ down to $1.12 a Ib., 
and Chemstrand, Ltd., has 
chopped its 2 denier “Acrilan” 
from $1.30 to $1.21 a lb. Both 
companies announced compara- 
ble rate cuts in other qualities of 
acrylic fiber. 

At the same time, Courtaulds 
announced plans for doubling the 
10 million Ib. annual capacity of 
its eight-month-old Grimsby 
plant in England. The additional 
facilities are expected to go on 


stream early in 1961. 
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1. Initial stamping. This 850-ton press in the range plant 
at GE’s Appliance Park, turns out range bodies (flat) at the 
rate of 300 an hour. Used in the press are Gulfcrown® 
Grease, a Guif E.P. Lubricant and Gulf Harmony® oil. 


provides power to move plated components (such as 
broiler trays) through plating tanks. Gulf Harmony is the 
power medium in this and other such plant systems. 


Large electric range plant meets complex lubrication 


GULF MAK 


“We turn out more than 1,600 ranges a day in a highly 
mechanical plant that has thousands of lubrication 
points. Up until 4 years ago we had the problem of too 
many lubricants—dozens of them—that had been pur- 
chased for specific machines and applications. Each 
served its purpose well, but handling was complicated. 

“A Gulf Engineer—after a comprehensive survey of 
our lubrication problems—helped us reduce our plant 
lubricants from dozens down to a total of only six Gulf 


2. Welding and forming. After leaving the press, the flats 
are assembled in an automatic welder-former (background) 
and proceed on a fully automated line that has over 400 
lubrication points, all serviced with six Gulf lubricants. 


6. Completed ranges. Operator tests a removable oven 
door on a GE range moving along the free standing as- 
sembly line. More than 1,600 of these units are turned out 
daily at GE’s Appliance Park. 


ES THINGS 


oils and greases—and helped us set up lubrication sched- 
ules that pay off in greater efficiency.” 

That’s the word from W. G. Montgomery, Superin- 
tendent of Building, Tools and Equipment in the 
Range Department of General Electric’s huge Appliance 
Park near Louisville, Kentucky. 

Shown above are a few of the highlights in the auto- 
mated forming and assembly line at the General Electric 
range plant—where all lubrication needs are met by 
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Dow Expands Distribution 
Of Magnesium-Thorium 
Mill Sheet and Plate Items 


Midland, Mich.—Magnesium- 
thorium mill products now can 
be obtained from local New York 
and Los Angeles distributors of 
Dow Metal Products Division of 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Acceptance of magnesium- 
thorium sheet and plate by the 
aircraft and missile industries, 
according to Dow, prompted the 
company’s decision to expand its 
distribution set-up. Previously, 
the metal had to be purchased 
directly from the mill. 


Government, Military P.A.s Check 
On Merits of Big Three Compacts 


Small Models Get Workout on U. S. Government 
Test Track at Detroit Tank-Automotive Arsenal 


Detroit—An unusual number of U. S. Government and military 
purchasing officials have been visiting Detroit of late to inspect, test, 
and rate the Big Three’s new compact cars. 

As one military procurement officer noted, “If the new Big 
Three smaller cars are found acceptable, a substantial number may 
ar be purchased in the coming year at a good cost saving.” 

i tweed The new small car models are being tested on a U. S. Government 
test track, located at the Detroit Arsenal of the Ordinance Tank- 
Automotive Command. Representatives of the makers of Chevro- 
let, Ford, Plymouth, Dodge, Corvair, Falcon, and Valiant, as well 


THE MILITARY PROCUREMENT SPECIALIST under the hood of a ‘Big 
Three’ small car is Lt. Col. John H. Davis of the Detroit O.T.A.C. arensal. 


3. Automated conveying. 12 miles of conveyors move 
range bodies automatically. Gulfcrown Grease lubricates 


conveyor bearings. Gulf Harmony oils are used on chains 
and sprockets. Gulf E.P. Lubricants on speed reducers. 


7. Scientific lubrication. Three oilers, using the same six 
Gulf lubricants, service entire automated production line. 
Daily lubrication is done on second shift. Hydraulic sys- 
tems are changed yearly during summer shutdown. 


demands with six Gulf lubricants... 


RUN BETTER! 


only six basic lubricants recommended by Gulf. With 
this simplified lubrication plan, this plant not only frees 
personnel for other work, but reduces both lubricant 


inventory and purchase costs. 


Simplify your plant lubrication with the built-in ver- 
satility of Gulf quality lubricants. See how Gulf makes 
things run better. Just call a Gulf Sales Engineer at your 
Gulf office. Or, write for bulletins on Gulf Harmony 
oils, Gulf E.P, Lubricants and Gulfcrown Grease. 
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as the Lark and Rambler, are 
usually on hand to answer any 
and all questions about their 
wares. 

The buyers are there to rate 
each of the new models as “Ex- 
cellent,” “Good,” “Fair,” or 
“Poor” on such points as ease of 
handling, comfort, exit and en- 
try, riding qualities, room, and 
visibility. Their questionnaires 
also ask: “Would you like this 
car assigned to you?” “Do you 
think this car should be assigned 
to your superior?” 

Results of the questionnaires, 
still to be tabulated, will be in- 
corporated into official specifica- 
tions which will help guide buy- 
ers for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and General Services Ad- 
ministration in their auto pur- 
chasing operations. 


Steel Strike Hits State 
School Bus Operation 


Raleigh, N. C.—tThe steel 
strike has hit North Carolina’s 
school bus operation. Some 225 
new buses are badly needed for 
replacement purposes—but they 
are. unobtainable. 

“We've been pretty hard hit 
by the steel shutdown,” com- 
mented Charles C. Brown, di- 
rector of the state’s school bus 
program. “We've been forced to 
spend money to keep older buses 
running that we wouldn’t have 
otherwise.” 

But Brown is optimistic. He 
thinks the buses will become 
available in 60-90 days provided 
the strike doesn’t resume. “That’s 
the $64 question,” he shrugged. 

North Carolina operates a fleet 
of about 8,200 school buses and 
buys approximately 800 new ones 
each year under a state contract. 
The average life of a school bus 
is 10 years. 


4. Heat processing. Conveyors take range components 
past batteries of heat lamps. A special heat-resistant Gulf 
grease lubricates and protects the free roll bearings. Gulf 
makes things run better—even when the “‘heat’s on.” 


U. S. Steps Up Imports 
Of Aluminum Products 
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8. Gulf man on the job checks with GE man on advantages 
of simplified lubrication plan. Left, W. G. Montgomery, 
Superintendent of Building, Tools and Equipment, Range 
Department. Right, Earl Straub, Gulf Sales Engineer. 


Washington — American man- 
ufacturers sharply stepped up 
their purchases of semi-fabricated 
aluminum products from abroad 
this year, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reports. 

Imports of plates, sheets, bars, 
rods, circles and miscellaneous 
items during the first nine months 
of 1959 totaled 76 million lb.— 
about twice as much as in the 
same period a year ago. Foil im- 
ports more than doubled for thin 
gage products of less than .00035 
in. thick. 

On the other hand, imports of 
crude aluminum were down 4% 
to a total of 363 million lb. Im- 
ports of the crude amounted to 
about 12% of domestic U.S. 
production. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 
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Rotary File 
Holds 200,000 wade 
File is controlled by key- 
board with recessed selector AeLaiby. 
keys; touch of key rotates a 7 culo Your 


proper tray in front of oper- 


Desk Calculator 
Cuts Hand Motions 


Automatic printing calcu- 
lator has electrically acti- 
vated repeat key to reduce 
hand motions. It has 10- 
digit listing capacity, special 
case padding to contain ma- 
chine noise, and master key 
to switch mathematical func- 
tions. 

Price: $635. Delivery: 30 
days. 

Victor Adding Machine 
Co., 3900 N. Rockwell St., 
Chicago 18, Ill. (P.W., 12/ 
14/59) 


Small Parts Holder 


Has Custom-Made Frame 


Electrically welded steel 
wire frame holds fibre board 
boxes containing small parts. 
Construction of custom-made 
frame permits stacking of 
lightweight boxes near the 
assembly line. 

Price: Approx. $1 (wire 
frame). Delivery: 2-4 wk. 

E. H. Titchener & Co., 
67 Clinton St., Binghamton, 
N. Y. (P.W., 12/14/59) 


Electric Brake 
For Fractional Hp. Motors 


Brake needs no wiring, is 
placed between the line and 
the motor. Single switch on 
panel face serves as starting, 
coasting, and braking con- 
trol. Brake is designed for 
single and three phase rat- 
ings up to % hp., complete 
with input, cord, plug, and 
output teminal. 

Price: $44.50-$69.50. De- 
livery: immediate. 

American Rectifier Corp., 
95 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13, 
N. Y. (P.W., 12/14/59) 


ator in less than 3 sec. Sys- 
tem provides central housing 
for all size records. Present 
cards can be transferred di- 


rectly, eliminating retyping. / 
Price: $3,190-$3,780. De- 
livery: 90-120 days. 
Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. (P.W., 
12/14/59) 
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Spray Gun 
Extends Coating Range 


Hand-held spray gun, weighs less than 
4 lb., permits spraying materials such as 
carbides, borides, silicides, and nitrides 
on steel, molybdenum, niobium, alumi- 
num, magnesium, and many plastics. It 
uses gases such as argon and nitrogen at 
power levels up to 40 kw. The handle 
may be removed for automatic traverse 
coating or fabrication applications. 
p Price: $6,240-$8,955. Delivery: 60-90 
ays. 

Giannini Plasmadyne Corp., 3839 S. 
Main St., Santa Ana, Calif. (P.W., 12/ 
14/59) 


Portable Shop Crane 
Lifts 750 Lb. Up to 14 Ft. 


Portable crane with mast, boom, and 
hand winch will lift 1,250 lb. 8 ft. 8 in. 
high or 750 Ib. 14 ft. Spring loaded 
ratchet lock holds loads at any position. 
Mast and brace telescope as one unit and 
are easily raised up or down by hand 
winch mounted on the mast; the boom 
brace automatically moves with the mast. 
For heavy loads on hard floors, 6-in. 
hard fiber wheels in front and 4-in. hard 
fiber casters in the rear are recommended. 

Price: $392. Delivery: 1 wk. 

Thern Machine Co., 3760 W. 4th St., 
Winona, Minn. (P.W., 12/14/59) 


Communication Head Set 
Shuts Out Noise 


Muff-type protector with microphone 
unit is designed for the industrial em- 
ployee whose job requires communica- 
tion in presence of extremely loud op- 
erating noises. Transmissions are made 
through a highly sensitive microphone 
built into a noise reduction shield con- 
nected to headband of the ear protec- 
tor. Shield is equipped with push-to-talk 
button which eliminates feedback. 

Price: $83.25. Delivery: 2-4 wk. 

David Clark Co., 358 Park Ave., 
Worcester, Mass. (P.W., 12/14/59) 
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New Products 


Power Saw 
Cuts Wood and Metal 


Heavy-duty wood, metal, 
flush and right-angle cutting 
is possible by interchanging 
blades of sabre-type saw. 
Ball and needle bearing con- 
struction, 3,600 rpm. mo- 
tor permit hard, continual 
cutting of 2-in. lumber. 
Chrome plated base gives 
smooth slide over work sur- 
face. 

Price: $59.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Stanley Works, 195 Lake 
St.. New Britain, Conn. 
(P.W., 12/14/59) 


Hexagon Stop Nuts 
Made of Molded Nylon 


One-piece, washer - faced 
resilient hexagon nuts are 
simultaneously _ self-tapping, 
locking, sealing, and insulat- 
ing. They lock at any pre- 
set position along shank of 
screw. Nylon composition 
gives form stability at high 
temperatures, plus abrasion 
and corrosion resistance. 

Price: Size +4— $8.30 
per 1,000. Delivery: 10 days. 

Pheoll Mfg. Co., Inc., 
5700 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago 50, Ill. (P.W., 12/ 
14/59) 


Vibration Tester 
Shows Assembly Errors 


Gives ¥-in. displacement 
in speed range of 420 to 
1,200 R.P.M. Vibrating ta- 
ble will dislodge splatters, 
separate poor electrical con- 
nections, and detect improp- 
erly tightened fasteners. Can 
also be used to pack light- 
weight materials in bulk. 

Price: $1,610. Delivery: 
6 wk. 

L. A. B. Corp., P.O. Box 
278, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
(P.W., 12/14/59) 


Counter 
700 Counts Per Min. 


Electromagnetic counter 
has 6 digits, can handle maxi- 
mum of 700 counts per min- 
ute with non-reset operation. 
Case has 4-hole base for 
mounting in vending ma- 
chines, or power transformer 
banks (tally circuit breaker 
cycles). Number wheels are 
white, die cast metal with 
black 0.188-in. characters. 

Price: $8 (approx.). Deliv- 
ery: 8 wk. 

Veeder-Root, Inc., 25 Sar- 
gent St., Hartford 2, Conn. 
(P.W., 12/14/59) 


— This Week’s 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Product Perspective 
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© Despite all the recent fanfare over “world-of-tomorrow” auto and truck 
engines, the internal combustion engine seems well prepared to meet its latest 
competition. Auto industry observers consider the new Williams turbine 
engine the most serious threat. They tend to discount Curtiss-Wright’s new 
rotating combustion engine (see P.W., Nov. 30, p. 1). 


Researchers trying to groom a replacement for the internal combustion 
power plant are aiming at a moving target—10 times the manpower is at 
work refining and redesigning the conventional engine. They are rearrang- 
ing the cylinders, experimenting with air cooling, and building prototypes 
of new materials. Efficiencies far beyond today’s standards should result. 


This is why engineers at the management level, those who are neutral to 
everything but cost per horsepower, warn that the new concepts may never 
catch up with the old. The passing point is formidable. The candidate must 
have slightly more power and flexibility, equal or better economy, the same 
or less weight, and be easier and less costly to manufacture. 


Nothing that can meet these goals has come out of the research labora- 
tories to date. Automotive turbines go back to 1951 when Boeing pioneered 
its installation in a Kenworth truck. General Motors came along in January 
1954 with its Firebird, never claiming that it was more than just a show- 
piece. Later that year; Chrysler broke through with a regenerative turbine, a 
unit that utilized its own exhaust heat for greater (but not enough) efficiency. 


G.M. has since produced two more Firebirds and another experimental 
unit powered by a free piston engine. In this concept, which dates back 
to the turtf of the century, the pistons operate like bellows, blowing hot 
gases through a pipe to a turbine that operates the rear wheels. 


Both G.M. and Chrysler have refined their turbine designs considerably and 
now think they are practical for certain heavy military vehicles where initial 
cost is not a factor. G.M.’s Allison Division, is making a limited number of 
what is essentially the engine in the latest Firebird available on a commercial 
basis. Cost: $35,000 plus taxes and transportation! 


@ Though at least a’ year away from production, the engine recently 
announced by the Williams Research Corp. is conceded by automotive brass 
to hold the. highest hopes. 


It weighs only one pound for each of its 75 hp, a figure no mass-produced 
reciprocating engine can match and it is durable as proved by 15 months of 
testing in a boat. Only a few minor problems remain to be solved before it 
can be mass-produced on conventional machine tools. Small, it can fit into a 
rectangular cube roughly 142x142x2% ft. It is a free shaft, fully regener- 
ative, two stage engine and can be hooked to the rear wheels through a simple 
forward and reverse speed gear box. 


In addition, Williams claims that its turbine provides fuel economy 
approaching that of the most modern piston engines. It has flexibility in use 
of fuels and will run on kerosene, jet fuel, diesel or straight gas. 


There is a complete absence of the piercing high-frequency whine usually 
associated with an aviation turbo jet engine. The air intakes are well baffled 
to quiet the over-all noise. The engine normally runs at 58,500 rpm. but 
has been operated at up to 61,000. The power output shaft runs at around 
5,000 rpm. 


© Curtiss-Wright’s recently announced rotor engine is old news to Detroit 
automakers. Its German proponents were in Detroit two years ago attempting 
unsuccessfully to sell the big three on taking over further development. 


Consensus of objections at that time indicate that production of the rotor 
itself with its complex shape, would be difficult and costly. In the early 
versions at least, properly cooling and lubricating the rotor was a major 
problem. The lubricant was exposed to combustion, creating large volumes 
of smoke, and one primary function of the oil—sealing—was lost. 


Detroit sources contacted by Purchasing Week following the Curtiss- 
Wright disclosure admit that subsequent research may have solved both 


these problems; however they noted that attempts to purchase prototypes for 
evaluation have proved to no avail. 
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Michigan Abrasives Co. Tests Show Humidity, 
Heat in Storage Cut Performance of Sandpaper 


Detroit—Tests conducted by the Michi- 
gan Abrasives Co. indicate that proper 
storage conditions can increase coated 
abrasive life up to 75%. 

Sandpaper performance is greatly af- 
fected by its storage environment. Ex- 
treme dryness makes the adhesive bond 
brittle, leading to grain shedding. Ex- 
treme dampness causes the bond to soften, 
thereby reducing cutting action or life of 
the paper. Se 

Heat and humidity are the principal 
villains. A constant varying of tempera- 
ture and humidity subject coated-abra- 
sives to a continuous cycle of structural 
stresses that weakens the bond. Water- 
proof backings are not a guarantee against 
damage from humidity variation. They 
only prevent the backing from absorbing 
moisture—it still contracts and expands 
with variations in the humidity levels of 
the atmosphere. 

Here are six storage rules that get the 


maximum performance from 


abrasives. 


coated- 


1. Keep temperature around 70 F. 
with relative humidity at 35-50%. 


2. Keep cartons off the floor to pre- 
vent moisture pickup from the damp 
floors. 


3. Store open boxes flat on shelves and 
not on end, to keep from damaging edges. 


4. Open cartons only when they are 
needed. 


5. Rotate stock and where possible 
keep using up the older shipment first. 


6. Hang used belts on level hangers 
to prevent edge damage and keep pegs or 
hangers as wide as practical to prevent 
damaging the backing or bond. 


-——— 


Made of special Allenoy steel; sur- 
face hardened to 62-64 Rockwell 
C; precision ground to .0001” with 
micro-inch finish of 6 RMS max. 
Check your Allen Handbook or 
Catalog for detailed specs and 
standard sizes, or write direct for 


samples and technical information. 


LEN 


ALLEN is 


the dowel pin 


that gives 


you PLUSES! 


Your ALLEN Industrial Distributor 
can show you a good many ways to use 
ALLEN Dowel Pins, in addition to 
conventional uses in tool and die work. 
You can use them as economical roller 
bearings, axles, precision plugs, hinge 
and wrist pins—and in many other 
ways. 


You can cut the cost of your product 
substantially, too— because your 
ALLEN Distributor can supply these 
strong, accurate, mirror-finished Dowel 
Pins in standard sizes right from stock. 


Genuine ALLEN products are available only through your 


ALLEN 


Distributor—he’s always ready, willing and able to 


give you prompt, practical service. 


EX-SOCKET SCREWS 


New York—aA sift-proof corrugated 
box (photo, right) designed for packaging 
granular and powdered materials has a 
built-in pouring spout. It was developed 
by the Fibre Drum & Corrugated Box 
Division of Continental Can Co. 

The new rectangular box, which stacks 
for store display, has a corrugated pour 
spout that opens and closes smoothly and 
locks into position when opened. The 
spout permits controlled dispensing of the 
contents. Surface of the box lends itself 
to color printing. 

Adaptable to conventional automatic 
packaging equipment, the new box is 
filled from the bottom or non-pour spout 
side. Box corners are sealed for sift-proof 
packaging by knife-cutting the flaps shy 
of the scores instead of using conven- 
tional slots. Flaps are then sealed with 
glue. Projected product packaging uses 
of the box include chemicals, fertilizer, 
lawn or garden seed, soap flakes, and 
institutional bulk packaging of sugar. 


ASM to Index Data 
About Metal Working 


Cleveland, Ohio—The metals man, try- 
ing to keep up with racing technology now 
has a new ally. Starting next month, the 
American Society for Metals will index all 
the major printed technical metal working 
literature and make abstracts on particular 
subjects available to industry on a service 
basis. 


100,000 Abstracts/Hr. 


A new General Electric computer, 
especially designed for literature searching, 
is the heart of the system. The G-E-250 
Information Searching Selector can ex- 
amine 100,000 technical abstracts an 
hour and automatically print out the titles 
and information pertinent to the sub- 
scriber’s request. The 12,000 literature 
abstracts published annually by ASM 
form the basic working material for the 
machine. 

The individual company will have its 
choice of three basic programs: 


® Bi-weekly reports on a specific area 
of metal fabrication, engineering, or re- 
lated science. Cost: $300 per year (some- 
what higher for unusual requirements). 


@ Bi-weekly reports on a more general 
area of information. Since these reports 
cover a wider scope, it is expected that 
many companies will subscribe to identi- 
cal reports. Cost: $200. 


@ Bibliographic searches into previ- 
ously published material on any subject. 
Price will vary with each individual re- 
quest. 


Encoded tapes of the year’s literature 
will be available to those who want to 
conduct their own search. This arrange- 
ment will allow processing of individual 
or confidential information. 

It will take from two to four weeks to 
abstract the literature and code it on mag- 
netic tape for computer processing. 


10 Years of Research 


More than 10 years of research went 
into developing the system. As many as 
100 indexing terms or “descriptors” can 
be provided for one document. The com- 
puter groups subjects according to con- 
tent and it shows function in its proper 
relationship to the information needed. 

In addition to private industry, the 
ASM service is expected to aid libraries, 
research labs, governmental agencies, and 
engineering bodies. The National Science 
Foundation now is considering a proposal 
to cover adjoining or overlapping fields of 
science. If this initial installation works 


out successfully, other organizations may 
adapt similar systems. 
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Sift-Proof Box Holds Powdered Items 


The Sylvania bearing junction box used by the U. S. Navv 
for radar control and electrical firing. 


Call on Alcoa’s 
Jobbing Division! 


When Sylvania needed “custom serv- 
ice’ for bearing junction boxes, they 
calied on the completely equipped engi- 
neering department of Alcoa’s Jobbing 
Division. Alcoa engineers worked with 
Sylvania on the design and engineering 
of th's job. Then, Alcoa production spe- 
cialists took over and handled 100 per 
cent of the tooling and fabricating. 
Changes kept coming even after produc- 
tion began, but the quality of finished 
units was rated excellent. For any phase 
of product design or engineering, use 
the complete facilities and expert staff 
ava.lable to you at Alcoa’s Jobbing Divi- 
s on. See your nearest Alcoa sales office 
for information today! 


FREE TO MANUFACTURERS—16-page 
booklet. In addition to design and engi- 
neering, Alcoa’s Jobbing Division has the 
world’s finest aluminum fabricating fa- 
c.l.ties for subcontracting to your order 
any aluminum components for anything 
you make. This 16-page booklet de- 
scribes how these facilities can save you 
tooling-up costs, lighten your production 
load and generally cost less than if you 
shouldered the whole job yourself. For 
your copy, write or clip and mail the 
coupon. 


; For exciting drama watch 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 
= “Alcoa Presents’’every Tues- 
day, ABC-TV, and the Emmy 


} 
‘ aAtcoa §. 
] ALUAArmiAA = Award winning “Alcoa Thea- 
ciavessiitealls tireltd is 


tre’’alternate Mondays, NBC- 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1869-M Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send my free copy of A/coa Aluminum 
Fabricating Facilities. 
NAME “ 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS_._ 
ciTY__ annem — ZONE = 


STATE_ 
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Your Guide to New Products 


Continued from page 21) 


Synchronous Motor 
Has Lubrication Option 


Permanent magnetic syn- 
chronous motor: (1) pinion 
rotates on fixed shaft and is 
lubricated by oil reservoir in 
pinion, or (2) instrument type, 
has reservoir in core of motor 
to bathe rotor shaft continu- 
ously in oil. Offered in clock- 
wise or counter-clockwise 
rotation 1/60 to 10 rpm. 

Price: $4.15-$6.47. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Controls Company of 
America, 9555 Soreng Ave., 
Schiller Park, Ill. (P.W., 12/ 
14/59) 


Infra-Red Heater 
Burns Gas and Air 


Rays are produced by 
burning mixture of gas and 
air on the surface of specially 
designed ceramic element. 
Eliminates use of ducts, 
blowers, or heat exchangers. 
Parabolic reflector (see 
photo) can direct heat flow 
from 45-ft. height. 

Price: $282. Delivery: 
2 wk. 

Hupp Corp., 1135 Ivan- 
hoe Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
(P.W., 12/14/59) 


Bench-Pipe Vise 
Has Throat Depth of 7/2 In. 


Combination bench and 
pipe vise has 3-year guar- 
antee and sealed unit con- 
struction suitable for out- 
door use where high throat 
depth is required. Pipe jaws 
are made of solid rectangular 
bars of tool steel with 9-sq. 
in. holding surface on each 
jaw. Unit weighs 160 lb. 

Price: $180. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Wilton Tool Mfg. Co., 
Schiller Park, Ill. (P.W., 12/ 
14/59) 
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meet specialized needs of modern 
sistance, high strength-to-weight 
and special nuclear or electronic 


acteristics. 
Reactives include: beryllium, 


zirconium, sodium, molybdenum, 
boron. 


Reactive Metals 


Reactive metals exist only in combina- 
tion with other metals that must be 
chemically processed to remove the de- 
sired reactive. Utility of these metals 
comes from superior performance to 


tech- 


nology, including: excellent corrosion re- 


ratio, 


high strength at elevated temperatures, 


char- 


ger- 


manium, niobium (colombium) silicon, 
lithium, halfnium, tantalum, thorium, 
titanium, tungsten, uranium, vanadium, 


and 


Metals to watch include: 

Lithium — Lightest metal known. 
Used as an alloying agent in aluminum 
for aircraft, compounds used in greases, 
and ceramics. 

Boron—Has unusual radiation shield- 
ing properties, being tested as rocket 
propellent. 

Titanium—Light, tough metal with 
good corrosion and heat resistance. 

Germanium—Electrical properties are 
important in transistors. 

Tungsten, tantalum, molybdenum, and 
niobium—promising alloying materials 
for making high melting-point metals. 
(P.W., 12/14/59) 
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Battery Powered Fork Truck 


Has Stepless Acceleration 


Battery powered fork truck has drive 
control system working through hydraulic 
circuit to provide stepless acceleration for 
short movements. Fully loaded, 23,000- 
lb., it will climb 10% grade and travel 
at speeds up to 6.3 mph. in forward or 
reverse. Dual series windings in drive 
motor gives high torque for fast accelera- 
tion. Steel covers are easily removed for 
maintenance of internal parts. 

Price: $6,000 (approx., without bat- 
tery). Delivery: 2-8 wk. 

Clark Equipment Co., 1921 Escote St., 


Battle Creek 80, Mich. (P.W., 12/14/ 
59) 


Duplicating Machine 
With Dual Ream Feed 


Simultaneously feeds, duplicates, and 
stacks side by side, two reams of 8'2x11- 
in. paper at rate of 10,000 copies per 
hour. Single motion of control lever 
clamps master in position and starts ma- 
chine. Moved in opposite direction, lever 
stops machine and releases master copy. 
Up to 7 colors can be duplicated on paper 
from 3x5 in. to 14x17 in. Preset counter 
automatically shuts off machine. 

Price: $1,450. Delivery: immediate. 

Copease Corp., 425 Park Ave, N. Y. 
22, N. Y. (P.W., 12/14/59) 


Reverse-Switch Drill 


Has Full Power in Reverse 


Tool is fitted with special switch to 
turn the auger in reverse at full power. 
Trigger switch for on-off power must be 
off before reversing switch can be acti- 
vated. It has drilling capacity of % in. 
in steel, % in. in masonry, | in. in wood, 
and up to 1% in. in sheet metal. Its re- 
versible feature is particularly advan- 
tageous in installation and maintenance 
work on wood and frame construction. 

Price: $59.50. Delivery: immediate. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 600 E. 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Md. 
(P.W., 12/14/59) 


Portable Labeler Machine 


40 Containers Per Min. 


Containers are fed horizontally into ma- 
chine, labeled, and ejected at maximum 
of 40 per minute. Machine can switch 
from spot to wrap-around labels without 
parts change. It is equipped with vacuum 
label pick up, automatic ejector with roll 
away plate, label holder, which rises auto- 
matically, and removable  gluepot. 
Mounted on portable stand, machine can 
handle containers from | to 7 in. in dia. 
It is operated by compressed air. 

Price: $1,690. Delivery: 6 wk. 
Long & Co., Inc., 4125 Hayward Ave., 
Baltimore 15, Md. (P.W., 12/14/59) 
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Timing Dials: 


Astronomic Dial (on at sunset. . 


15-min. intervals) 


Switch Action: 


break only one side of the line . 


held contactors . . . motor starters . 


sides of a 220-v. line . 


to break both sides of the line . 
tactors . 


How To Select the Right Time Switch 


Plain 24-hour Dial (same on-off time each day) 
Weekend Skip Dial (same on-off time each day . . 
Seven Day Dial (different on-off times each day. . 
. Off as selected or sunrise) 

Astronomic with Weekend Skip Dial (on at sunset . . . skips selected days) 
Intermittent Program Dial (many on-off times each day . . 


SPST for direct lighting loads up to 35 amp.. . 
. . for controlling the coil of magnetically- 
. and solenoid valves. 

DPST for greater capacity of lighting loads (3 wire) . . . to break both 
. . for switching two separate circuits simultaneously 


at 120 v. 
3 PST for greater capacity (3-phase 4-wire) . . . to switch all 3 hot wires 
of a 220-v. 3-phase line . . . for switching three separate circuits simultaneously. 


SPDT to transfer power from one circuit to another . 
electrically operated, mechanically held contactors . 
DPDT for power transfer from one circuit to another where it’s necessary 


. . for operating two mechanically-held con- 
. . Or two motorized valves simultaneously. 


. skips selected days) 
. Skips selected days) 


. set-table in 


. where it is necessary to 


. . for controlling 
. . OF motorized valves. 


op pee ie) 2 


BASIC COMPONENTS: Synchronous motor (1) drives a 24-hr. dial (2) containing trippers 


ee 
ie 


@ tte 


set to the desired times. They hit the switch (3) turning the electric current on or off. 


What the Purchasing Agent Should Know About Time Switches 


To the purchasing agent, time-control 
buying is becoming more of a problem. 
Time switches, for the automatic on-off 
control of electric lighting and equipment, 
although sometimes specified by the en- 
gineering department, soon become the 
P.A.’s worry. 

Industry’s use of time switches has in- 
creased many times in the past few years. 
Today, switches control lighting as well 


as many types of electrical equipment, 
machinery, pumping operations, etc. 
They eliminate the “human element”. 
They won’t forget to turn lights or equip- 
ment on or off. They make many opera- 
tions automatic, saving time and man- 
power. 

Time switches are basically simple and 
rugged. While models and types vary, 
and some have special refinements, their 


The men who control your preci- 
sion standards will quickly see the 
wide utility, rugged durability and 
work-speeding, accuracy-promoting 
features of Starrett No. 653 Dial 


Comparator 


nished. 


The substantial, solidly ribbed, 
precision ground, 8” x 9” base platen 
will accommodate almost any part 
with plenty of room for V-blocks or 
special fixtures. The rigid, precision 
ground, 1}4” dia. column gives 94” 
vertical capacity; strongly ribbed 
indicator bracket provides 5” throat 


depth 
Adjustment is simple and positive 
with fine vertical adjustment to 


U.S.A. 


Celi, 


b Starrett Precision Makes Good Products Better 


Show This New Gage To Your Chief Inspector 
STARRETT No. 653 PRECISION DIAL COMPARATOR “= 


bring the indicator to final setting 
quickly and accurately. Indicator 
with 244” dial and lever control is 
graduated .001”, reads 0-50-0, range 
.250”. Other indicators can be fur- 


Starrett No. 653 is typical of a 
complete line of dial indicators and 
dial gages that will help you produce 
better work through positive preci- 
sion. Your nearby Industrial Supply 
Distributor has them. Call him for 
quality products, dependable serv- 
ice .. . or write for complete Starrett 
catalog. Address Dpt.PW The L. S. 
Starrett Company, Athol, Mass., 


oo Wha 
a, 
Oi 20s ae tage 
ie ag 


Application at 
Babco Products Co., 
Danvers, Mass. 


Starrett 


DIAL INDICATORS 
AND DIAL GAGES 
World's Greatest Toolmakers 


PRECISION TOOLS + DIAL INDICATORS + STEEL TAPES + GROUND FLAT STOCK + HACKSAWS + HOLESAWS + BAND SAWS + BAND KNIVES 
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principle is the same. The three major 
elements in a time switch are a synchron- 
ous motor, a dial, and a switch. The 
motor drives the dial. Trippers, set on 
the dial, turn the switch on and off at 
pre-set times. The entire time switch, 
wired into the electrical circuit (or in 
some cases, equipment is “plugged-in” 
to the unit), controls the on-off actions of 
lights or equipment. 


Two Major Factors 


Two major factors match the right time 
switch to a particular job. One is timing, 
the other switching. The table above 
summarizes the standard options avail- 
able and tells when they should be used. 

Here are a few examples of how the 
table would be used for the selection of 
the proper timing dial: 

If you require but a few on-off opera- 
tions daily, the plain 24-hour dial will 
do the job. However, if your “on” need 
is at sunset (as for safety lighting), your 
best buy would then be the astronomic. 
This requires no resetting at any time 
and is accurate the year-round to the 
sun’s daily changing schedule. 


Skipping a Day 


To go a step further—you need this 
operation only on week-days. Then, you 
order a dial with a weekend or skip-a- 
day accessory. This lets you skip any 
selected day or days of the week—with- 
out affecting the regular daily on-off 
schedule desired. 

Your schedule, however, may be more 
complex. If it varies from day to day 
(store or building lighting, heating, or air 
conditioning, for example) you should 
order a 7-day model. Where the other 
dials revolve in 24 hours, the 7-day 
takes a full week to complete the revolu- 
tion. Now you can set separate on-off 
schedules for each day of the week, and 
also eliminate operation on any selected 
days. 


Intermittent Program Dial 


Finally, and from the table, assume 
you need many on-off operations a day 
—perhaps every hour. Then, you'd 
order an intermittent program dial. To 
it, you also could add the weekend skip. 

Typical time switches are rated up 
to 55-amp. per pole, with one, two, or 
three poles, single-throw or double- 
throw, for use on circuits rated at 24, 
120, 208, 240, or even 440 (with a 
transformer or dropping resistor) volts. 

Some new time switch developments 
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were engineered for special needs and 
applications and are now standard items. 

One is the momentary contact or MC 
time switch. Standard time switches pro- 
vide a sustained contact when switching. 
MC, however, uses a_ short-duration 
“pulse” when switching and now makes 
automatic time control practical for low- 
voltage lighting systems among other 
uses. 

There’s also a switch that combines the 
plain 24-hour dial with a minute dial. 
It allows settings to provide from 2-55 
minutes “on” action every hour of the 
day or at selected hours only. 

Every switch goes inside an enclosure. 
Although a general purpose case (NEMA 
Type 1 Surface Mount) will house most 
models, it is not desirable for certain 
installations. For outdoor use, you may 
require a weatherproof or raintight case. 
In some indoor installation, the switch 
may be desired in the wall, so that you’d 
want a flush mount case. 


The How and Why 


Knowing the “how and why” of time 
switch selection, let’s examine some of 
the special jobs they'll do. Lighting con- 
trol is a first and major application. A 
time switch will do the job of turning 
safety and watchman lights on for the 
night and turning workfloor lights on 
and off only as needed. Another will con- 
trol building heating or air conditioning 
. . . to provide building comfort without 
waste of fuel or equipment at hours when 
the building is unoccupied. Turns heat 
on before employees arrive—so that 
comfort is there without bringing in a 
crew ahead of time. 


Preheating Tools 


Pre-heating of tools and equipment is 
another chore. Welding equipment, lead 
pots, glue pots, heat presses—can all be 
pre-heated and ready for use when em- 
ployees report for work. And—the time 
switch turns them off at night (or lunch) 
so that there’s no waste, no forgetting. 

Many time switches are available with 
“reserve power” or “carryover”. They 
use a precision spring mechanism that 
takes over to keep the clock mechanism 
operating for as long as 20 hours after 
power failure to the electric drive motor. 
This spring is wound automatically by 
the electric drive motor during normal 
operation. This feature in a time switch 
eliminates the need to re-set the clock 
dial if the power supply is restored before 
the end of the carryover period. 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.s... 


New Books 


Traffic Management — A Practical 
Handbook of Industrial Traffic Manage- 
ment By Richard C. Colton and Edmund 
S. Ward, Published by The Traffic Serv- 
ice Corp, 815 Washington Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 411 pages. Price: 
$7.50. 


This handbook has real value 
for the purchasing man who re- 
ceives materials via common car- 
rier as well as the P.A. who buys 
transportation services. It’s not 
a rate book or compilation of 
I.C.C. regulations, but a valuable, 
thoroughly indexed reference 
book that can help you pinpoint 
answers to traffic management 
problems. In addition, the hand- 
book is readable enough to be a 
good introduction to traffic man- 
agement for the man who wants 
to learn the basic ins and outs of 
buying transportation value for 
his company. 

Purchasing men will be par- 
ticularly interested in the de- 
tailed descriptions of freight rout- 
ing and rate classifications for 
rail, motor, air, and shipboard 
carriers. Also pertinent to P.A.’s 
work are the sections on expedit- 
ing and tracing shipments, claims 
for damage or overcharge, pack- 
aging, loading and materials han- 
dling, and warehousing. 

A handy feature of the book 
is its 56 illustrations of shipping 
forms and documents. The text 
takes the neophyte through filling 
out unfamiliar paperwork like 
overcharge claims forms, damage 
claims, and expediting and trac- 
ing memos. There’s a complete 
section that shows you how to cut 
through the red tape of overseas 
shipments and customs. 

The authors of the third and 
revised edition of the Practical 
Traffic Management Handbook 
aren’t just looking backward, 
though. As experienced, on-the- 
job traffic managers they are alert 
to trends toward air freight, con- 
tainerization, piggyback, and 
greater mechanization in material 
handling. 


Aids to 


Purchasing 
Tooling Calculator 
Calculator determines most 


economical production runs for 
lowest total part cost. The 
3¥%x8%-in. calculator allows 
quick comparing of competitive 
tooling quotations in comparison 
with relative prices per piece. It 
indicates the “break-even” point 
between the competing processes. 
It should be especially valuable 
to users of small custom-molded 
parts. Available at 50¢ from 
Grayhill Moldtronics, Inc., 561 
Hillgrove Ave., La Grange, Ill. 


From the- 
——NManufacturers 
Gas Sampling 

Publication 59-B651 (8 
pages) Gives information on 
company’s “Tailor-Made” gas 


sampling systems. Contains pro- 
cedure for selecting the compon- 
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ents of a specific sampling system 
and lists typical systems for spe- 
cific applications. Hays Corp., 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Servomotors 


(16 pages) Discusses Beck- 
man size 15 servomotors. Gives 
electrical and mechanical specifi- 
cations and torque-speed curves 
for advance-design servomotors, 
servomotor-rate generators, in- 
ertia-damp and adjustable ve- 
locity-damp servomotors. Heli- 


pot Div., Technical Information 
Service, Fullerton, Calif. 


Testing Furnaces 


Eighteen product specification 
sheets cover company’s line of 
metallurgical testing furnaces, 
ovens, and accessories. Includes 
six tensile and creep testing fur- 
naces, high temperature ovens, 
height tables, platinum _ strip 
gages, etc. Temperature range 
of these test furnaces is 200 F. 


to 4,000 F. Customer Service 
Dept., Marshall Products Co., 
270 W. Lane Ave., Columbus 
2, Ohio. 


Nylon Stock Shapes 


(8 pages). Gives information 
on moisture conditioning, machin- 
ing, bonding, welding and color- 
ing of nylon parts. Lists available 
sizes for company’s nylon rod, 
plate, sheet, strip, and tubing, 
plus typical applications. Cadillac 
Plastic & Chemical Co., 15111 
Second Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 


Barrel Finishing 


CARBOtrol 7 (36 pages). 
Lists line of tumbling media, 


barrel finishing compounds, pre- 
cision barrel finishing machines, 
and equipment. Information in- 
cludes size and type of media, 
ratio of media to parts, load 
height, barrel speed, tumbling 


time, etc. Advertising Branch, 
Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Precision Resistor Wire 


Alloy 815-R Catalog (12 
pages). Contains technical data on 
company’s new precision resistor 
wire. Specification tables list 
ohms-per-ft., ft.-per-Ib., and 
ohms-per-lb. for both bare and 
enameled wire in standard sizes. 
Hoskins Mfg. Co., 4445 Lawton 
Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 


The John Reber Baking Corporation, of New York, N. Y., operates this refrigerated 
Stainless Fruehauf VolumexxVan, and says: “It is very easy to keep clean, distinctive 
in appearance, a tremendous advertising value.” 


FRUEHAUF LIFETIME STAINLESS 


For Forty-Four Years — More 
Fruehauf Trailers On The 
Road Than Any Other Make! 


Operators Find It’s The Most 
Economical Van To Own! 


THE NEW “Lifetime Trailer’—Fruehauf’s Stainless Volume*x 
Van—combines the lasting qualities of stainless steel with all 
the advantages of Volume*xVan design. For this reason, satisfied 
operators all over America are switching to Stainless and in- 
creasing their hauling profits, cutting their operating costs. 
Built of corrosion-proof materials with Fruehauf’s modern 
precision machinery, the Stainless Volume*Van has been 
laboratory-tested and operator-tested to insure lowest operating 
and maintenance costs and highest profit potential. Its hand- 
some appearance also gives you extra advertising value. Coupled 
with extremely long life and high trade-in value, this kind of 
permanent top performance produces increased earning power 


for you. 


That’s why the new Stainless Volume*rVan actually costs 
much less. You can own it or lease it, but you can’t out-earn it. 
See it now at your nearby Fruehauf Branch. 


NAME 
0 —— 
ADDRESS__ 


World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10940 Harper Avenue « 


SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED DETAILS AT ONCE ON THE NEW “LIFETIME STAINLESS” 


Detroit 32, Michigan 
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If You Cant Fig 


Company is Negotiating 


Fairbanks Whitney Corp.s Motto: 


ht Em Join Em 


With Both Middle Eastern 


And European Firms to Swap Manufacturing Rights 


Beloit, Wis.—Fairbanks Whit- 
ney Corp. is negotiating with 
several firms in Europe and the 
Middle East with an eye to 
swapping manufacturing rights on 
many varieties of industrial prod- 
ucts, David Karr, president, said 
recently. 

Speaking at dedication cere- 
monies for a new company 


those in the European market. 
Karr said that by this “inter- 
locking association, we establish 
ourselves in the European mar- 


ket and put ourselves in a 
position to compete’ with 
Europe’s new industrial vigor. 


At same time, we protect the 
well-being of our own well-paid 
labor force.” 


BDSAPriority System Undergoes Readjustment 


Washington — Commerce De- 
partment’s Business and Defense 
Services Administration has re- 
jiggered its defense materials 
system of granting priorities and 
allocations to military and atomic 
energy projects for the first time 
since it was set up in 1954. 

Substantially, the system 
changed in two respects: 


is 


® Non-nickel-bearing stainless 
steel and aluminum molten metal, 
foil, and powder including flake 
and paste have been added to 
the DMS list of controlled ma- 


terials. All steel and nickel alloy 
castings have been dropped from 
the list. 


@ Allotments under the pro- 
gram from now on will be made 
only to prime contractors, not to 
subcontractors. However, prime 
contractors may now get defense- 
order ratings for its subcontrac- 
tors for the asking. 


Other changes include a new 
series of symbols for controlled 
materials, and procedural simpli- 
fications of the paperwork in- 


volved in handling them. The 
new regulations may be obtained 
from Commerce Departments 
field offices or from BDSA 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The revised list of controlled 
materials now reads as follows: 

Carbon steel (including wrought 
iron), alloy steel, stainless steel, 
copper and copper-base alloy 
brass mill products, copper wire 
mill products, copper and cop- 
per-base alloy foundry products 
and powder, aluminum, and 
nickel alloys. 


research laboratory here, Karr 
warned that European manufac- 
turers “have been stealing a march 
on us” by producing good prod- 
ucts at a price lower than US. 
manufacturers can afford. 

Karr said Fairbanks Morse & 
Co., Chicago-based heavy-equip- 
ment firm controlled by Fairbanks 
Whitney, is licking this com- 
petition by joining it. 

“We are working out recipro- 
cal 50-50 agreements with a num- 
ber of manufacturers in Europe 
and the Middle East,” he ex- 
plained. “They make some things 
that, on license, we can make 
over here in order to fill up gaps 
in our line. They can make some 
things of ours that they need.” 

While no such pacts have 
been completed officially, Karr 
and several F-M manufacturing 
executives now are in Europe 
to conclude certain agreements. 

Although the Fairbanks Whit- 
ney president did not identify 
the foreign companies concerned, 
it was learned that one company 
was an Italian manufacturer of 
heavy machinery, diesels, and tur- 
bines, and another was a French 
maker of hydraulics and machine 


. tools, 

Under the agreement, Fair- 
banks Morse would manufacture, 
by license, products made by 
foreign competitors; F-M would 
charge prices on a par with simi- 
lar American-developed equip- 
ment. The foreign concern would 
produce F-M equipment and 
charge prices comparable with 


Youngstown Rope Wire 
passes through preforming head 
and closing die, to become 
Broderick & Bascom’s famous 
**Yellow Strand’’ wire rope. 


Oeccent on Excellence 


Youngstown rope wire 


Lifting a mighty fir or a stalled 
automobile, a sling of wire 
rope is tough to beat for speed, 
safety and handling ease. Long 
experience, sound engineering 
and only the best materials— 
that’s what it takes to make a 
good sling, and Broderick & 
Bascom makes them for almost 
every lifting job you can name. 
This leading maker of slings 
and wire rope never compromises 
with quality. They count on 
Youngstown Rope Wire to uphold 
their reputation—and it does. 
Broderick & Bascom ‘‘Yellow 
Strand”, and extra high-strength 
*“POWERSTEEL?” wire rope are 
made of Youngstown Rope Wire 
that consistently meets the 
most exacting quality standards. 
Wherever steel becomes a 
part of things you make, 
the high standards of Youngstown 
quality, the personal touch 
in Youngstown service will help 
you create products with an 
“accent on excellence’’. 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel. 


Reaches Full Production 


Boyertown, Pa.—Teleflex In- 
dustrial Products, Inc., has 
reached full-scale production of 
standardized mechanical remote 
control systems. 

The seven-month-old firm is 
putting out two control systems: 
one, for critical control, using 
Teleflex helix cable; the other a 
solid or stranded wire cable in a 
plastic-lined conduit for less crit- 
ical applications. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new 
equipment, service, and merchandise 

SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 

RATES: $17.15 per advertising inch, per 
insertion. Contract rates on request. 
Subject agency commission and 2% 
cash discount. 


ROBOT 
PEN ~ CLOSE 
= ja 


OPERATORS 


LOCK: DOORS, GATES 
eletlronicadly 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
RESIDENTIAL & SPECIA\ 


ROBOT INDUSTRIES, INC 
704) ORCHARD + DEARBORN. MIC} 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a spe- 
cial classification for advertisers de- 
siring advertising of new equipment, 
services or merchandise in space units 
smaller than the minimum run of 
book display space. Space is avail- 
able in this section in units from one 
to six inches. 


Youngstown 


For low rates, Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Plastics Plan Assault on Packaging 


that many small roadblocks will 


Plastics Engineers, Packaging Experts Compare Notes 
On Using New Materials in Place of Wood or Metals 


Berkeley, Calif. — Plastics 
pushers are embarking on a two- 
pronged assault of the packaging 
market—and they eye nothing 
but success. 

Plans for the upcoming maneu- 
vers were mapped at a recent 


conference sponsored by the 
Golden Gate Section of the 
Society of Plastics Engineers. 


The one-day California meeting 
was attended by several hundred 
plastics engineers and packaging 
experts. 

Industry efforts will be aimed 
at capturing jobs now done by 
wood, paper, and steel, and more 
jobs that could never be done 
by plastics before. 


Accent on Food 


Although the accent was plain- 
ly on food packaging, many other 
aspects of plastics application 
were discussed. These included 
the evolution of polyethylene 
film from a mere moisture 
barrier in the multiwall paper 
bag to the basic bag material 
itself. 

Spencer Chemical Co. of 
Kansas City has been experi- 
menting with such a bag of 10- 
mil thickness. While limited 
market tests show costs to be 
about 20% higher than the con- 
ventional multiwall, a company 
representative predicted flatly 
that two or three years will see 
developments culminating in a 
single-ply plastic bag as tough or 
tougher than today’s four-ply 
multiwall—and at the competitive 
price of 15-20¢ per copy. 


600 Million Lb. by ’60 


Industry representatives point- 
ed out that in 1958, about 375 
million lb. of plastic packaging 
materials, exclusive of cellophane, 
were used in the U. S. By 1962, 
the annual figure is expected to 
reach 600 million lb. (see P.W., 
Nov. 16, ’59, p. 1). 

Right now, drugs and chemi- 
cals—including cosmetics—are 
the biggest users of plastic pack- 
aging. The polystyrene squeeze 
bottle has all but taken over the 
drug store’s shelves. Right up 
with drugs and chemicals is the 
textile industry, which so far this 
year has used more than 30 mil- 
lion Ib. of polyethylene bags to 
wrap its products for sale or 
transportation. 


New Molding Techniques 


Other companies, such 
Koppers Co. of Los Angeles, are 
working on new molding tech- 
niques to produce more eco- 
nomic plastic packages for 
military and consumer use. They 
foresee superior packaging for 
typewriters, radios, electronic 
tubes, and a host of small con- 
sumer items. 

So far, plastics pose no threat 
to the tin can. “It won’t disappear 
for a long time, but we are work- 
ing on it,” explained one pack- 
aging expert. He pointed out that 
no economic way has been work- 
ed out up to now to sterilize 
food in a plastic container—so 
consequently, most plastic con- 
tainers are used with frozen food 
or short-term perishables. 

The biggest single challenge 
faced by plastics in food pack- 
aging is embodied in the recent 
federal regulation regarding 
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as, 


“migrating” materials—materials 
that pass from package to food 
during processing or storage of 
the products. 

The new law regards such 
“migrating” substances as food 
additives subject to purity and 
non-toxic specifications. Some 
plastics, particularly the newer 
ones, have not yet proven them- 
selves in the eyes of the law as 
wholly non-toxic, which means 


appear in individual cases in the 
future. 

Discussing prices, those at the 
meeting agreed that due to the 


inflationary tendency of the 
economy, tags will not go down 
per se. They pointed out, how- 
ever, that engineering improve- 
ments will provide more efficient 
use of plastics for packaging and 
will afford considerable savings 
to the user. The biggest profits, 
they concluded, will be reaped 
from specialized uses of plastic 
packaging materials. 


Boeing Airplanes Aero-Space Div. 
Saves by Short-Form Purchasing 


Seattle, Wash.—A _ simplified 
method of procurement now is ac- 
counting for 34% of all items 
purchased by Aero-Space Divi- 
sion of the Boeing Airplane Co. 
for maintenance, repair, and op- 
eration. 

Known as the short-form pur- 
chase-order system, the new 
method, which was instituted in 
July, 1957, applies to such things 
as plumbing supplies, hardware, 
certain tools, and office supplies. 
The company says it saves time 
and money by eliminating the 


formal purchase order while re- 
taining the advantage of competi- 
tive bidding. 

When buying low-cost items 
that are immediately available in 
the local area, an MRO buyer 
can complete the entire trans- 
action under this method with 
only a purchase requisition and 
a telephone call to the supplier. 
In addition to enabling a buyer 
to fill material requirements 
quicker, the short-form system 
allows him to handle a larger 
volume of work. 


Prize winner! This outboard motor container was one of our ten award-winning designs at the Fifth Annual Fibre Box Competition. 


ns 


Outboard motor makes its maiden voyage 
in this new container by International Paper 


Packing an outboard motor 
is a tough, complex job. 

At least it was—until 
International Paper created 1 
this corrugated container for 
Mercury outboard motors. 
The inner packing is made of pre-assembled 
die-cut sheets. The motor fits snugly in place. 
It’s cradled and cushioned in shipment. 
Judges at the Fifth Annual Fibre Box Com- 
petition gave it a Silver Award. 

The same design and manufacturing in- 


3. Built-in savings. Maximum strength, least 
weight, best cost-saving design. 


genuity goes into every International Paper 
shipping container. And every container 
gives you these 7 extra values: 

. First-class engineering. Truly creative 
packaging by the same team that originated 
the tube-and-cap design, now standard in 
the industry, and many others. 


2. Time-proved boxmaking skill: several 
hundred million containers annually. 


4. Convenient delivery: 19 strategically 
located box plants. (Plants 20 and 21 are 
now under construction. ) 


5. Virgin fibre Gator-Hide® kraft for great- 
est strength, smooth surface, uniform color. 
6. Fair prices in line with top quality. 
7. A dependable source of supply. The only 
containers backed by the full resources of 
International Paper. 

See your Container Division packaging 
expert. He’s a good man to know. 


Container Division 4 NTE 4 Ny ATi ©] | A L PA fe E 7 New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mervyn C. 
Nystrom has 
been named 
vice president 
™ — purchases 
and stores for 
Southern Pa- 
cific, San Fran- 
cisco. Since 
1955 he served 
as general purchasing agent for 
the Southern Pacific Transporta- 
tion System and the last two years 
has directed activities of the rail- 
road’s stores department, in addi- 
tion to purchasing. Nystrom is a 


M. C. NYSTROM 


G. Thomas Greenfield has 


joined Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge, Inc., as senior buyer at 


the company’s Tapco Group, Eu- 


clid, Ohio. He had been a buyer 


for the Z & W Mfg. Co., Wick- 
liffe, Ohio. 


Nicholas M. Cruciezno, form- 
erly senior buyer for tie Scien- 
tific & Process Instruments Di- 
vision, Beckman Instruments, 
Inc., Fullerton, Calif., has been 
promoted to purchasing agent 
for the Spinco Division, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 


This Changing Purchasing Profession 


Charles S. Brown has been 
made special assistant to Earl G. 
Ward, vice president—purchas- 
ing, Ford Motor Co., Detroit. 
Brown was appointed general 
purchasing agent for Lincoln- 
Mercury Division in 1951 and 
has supervised purchasing activi- 
ties for those car lines since that 
time. 

Dwight M. Adams, purchasing 
agent for B&H Instrument Co, 


Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, has been 
made plant manager. 


Emil Markkanen has been ap- 


pointed purchasing agent for Ted 
Nelson Co., Portland, Ore. 


J. Edward Sunkes has moved 
up from assistant purchasing 
agent to director of purchasing 
at United Engineers & Const: uc- 
tors, Inc. He succeeds Gustave 
A. Heckscher who has _ been 
named new business representa- 
tive for the Philadelphia firm. 


Frederick F. Ward, former 
tool buyer in the purchasing de- 
partment, Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division, United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn., has 
joined Mech-Tron Division, Ar- 
row Tool Co., Inc., Wethersfield, 
Conn., as sales manager. 


Andrew J. Maclure, 82, former 
purchasing agent for the Denver 
Post, died Nov. 17. He worked 
for the Post from 1913 to 1933. 


Donald S. Booth, 63, a buyer 
for Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for more than 10 years 
died Nov. 16. 


James T. Ellington, director 
of purchasing the last 12 years at 
Penn Ventilator Co., Phila- 
delphia, died Nov. 25. He was 
48. 


past national director of N.A.P.A. 
and a past president of the 
P.A.A. of Northern California. 


Robert K. Swander, director of 
purchasing, has been promoted 
to staff level status by Heath Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Frank Kutscher has been made 
a buyer for Braniff International 
Airways, Dallas. He had been a 
member of the stores and inven- 
tory control department. 


wi  } TR 


FRANK KUTSCHER 


R. K. SWANDER 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT——USED or RESALE 


> RELAYING * NEW RAILS 
TRACK MATERIALS 


1,W.VA 


WANTED TO BUY 
General shop items including Drills, Taps, 
Reamers. All types cutting tools. Coated 
Abrasive Grinding Wheels, Diamond 
oe sia Carbide Tips, Turret Lathe 
ools. 
MILL AND ABRASIVE SUPPLY 
21730 Van Oye Warren, Mich. 


Over 12,000,000 


BALL & ROLLER. BEARINGS 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment 

ALL SIZES 

SKF TYSON — 
MRC BCA — 


ROLLWAY — STEYR — FEDERAL 
LINK BELT McGILL — 


ALL MAKES 
HYATT 
DEPARTURE 


TIMKEN 
NEW 

FAFNIR 
—MULLER 
TORRINGTON RIV 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
CONTINENTAL BEARINGS CORP. 


2515 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 
Telephone: — CALUMET 5-5630 ~ 


Electric Motors 1 H.P. to 500 H.P. 
TRANSFORMERS - GENERATORS 
GEAR REDUCERS - BLOWERS 


BUY e SELL 


RAINBOW ELECTRIC 
2610 Green Bay Rd. Evanston, Ill. 


WANTED SCRAP 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 


THE SHWAYDER CO. 
684 E. Woodridge Detroit 26, Mich. 


WO 1-4946 Dept. 1059 
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RAS : 


IDEAS ADD 

IMPACT AT 
POINT OF 

SALE..... 


\ 


booklet tag and a 


on the bottle. 


@eeeeeeeoeeeeeneeeeee ee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


RESULT 


a successful promotion for 
Wellcome & 


Burroughs 
Company. 


when you specify Dennison 


HEADACHE 


how to attach a removable 
promotional message to a 
deluxe dispensing bottle. 


q 
REMEDY 
a rich-looking, gold foil 


elastic cord to blend with 
the gold cap and printing 


/ 


gold 


Tags 


Elastic-cord stringing is now extending the advantages of tagging 
to such hard-to-tag items as bottles, jars, tools, household accessories, 


sporting goods. 


Increase the sales appeal of your tags with Dennison’s unique 
combination of merchandising experience, creative services and 
production facilities. Other Dennison extras include equipment for 
imprinting variable information, the broadest range of tag fastening 


devices, and family-designed labels for any surface. Creative 


suggestions and quotations delivered promptly. 


Deunioon 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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(Continued from page 1) 


and with Kaiser Steel. Note that the Kaiser settlement 
year package totaling around 22¢ an hour 


a two- 
has been setting 


the pace for the subsequent contracts. 


* 7 

Air cargo carriers believe any kind of a national transporta- 
tion tieup will win them many steady customers. They cite the 
experience of numerous firms that, once airborne, found signifi- 
cant advantages in timing and inventory planning far surpass rate 


differentials. 


Remember, air freight is by no means limited to small parcels 
and shipments measured in mere hundreds of pounds. Modern 
cargo airliners hoist loads of bulky machinery and other ship- 


ments weighing many tons. 


Air freight tonnage this year will hit a new high (as much 
as 30% over last year). A recent convert to jet-age transport 
was the Raytheon Co. which announced last week that effective 
immediately it will ship all electronic tubes by jet freight. Ray- 
theon estimates its distributor products division will save up to 
$350,000/yr through elimination of several warehouses, dupli- 
cated inventories, inventory taxes, and extra billing costs. 


* 
LID ON COPPER?—Here’s 


- 
what some of the country’s big- 


gest copper buyers and top producer officials are saying (off the 
record) about the copper strike, Taft-Hartley, and non-ferrous 


prices: 


—‘Supplies are tight, those who need it are turning to im- 
ports, but there’s nothing in the wind for Taft-Hartley. The 33¢ 
price will hold firm for at least six months, perhaps more—” 


major consumer. 


—‘I think the 33¢ price will hold for at least a month 
after production gets back to normal. Most of the customers say 
they'll be all right through December’”—producer sales manager. 


—‘The situation isn’t critical enough for Taft-Hartley. 


I 


think the 33¢ price will remain stable for some time’”—leading 


refiner. 


—‘“It will be a couple of months before things get back to 
normal. It'll take three months for prices to get back down 
to the 30¢ level”—smelter vice president. 

—‘Zinc is very strong, may sell about ’2¢ higher during first 
quarter of 1960 and go even as high as a cent in the second half. 
Lead is weak with a considerable surplus, it could go off a little” 
—non-ferrous producer and refiner. 

—*The longer the strike continues, the firmer you'll see cop- 
per prices next year. I see no reason for the 33¢ price to disap- 
pear for most of next year”—top producer. 


United Seeks Better Ground Linkage 


(Continued from page 1) 
Dec. 7-9. Several score of the air- 
line’s sales officials sat in on the 
shirtsleeve sessions designed to 
give United’s cargo personnel a 
broad concept of the company’s 
objectives. 

Reason: United expects air 
cargo capacity in 1960 to more 
than double, with six DC-7 all- 
cargo Cargoliners to go into 
service beginning in March. They 
alone will hike United’s cargo 
capacity by 93%. In addition, 
United will have some 40 pas- 
senger jets in service by the end 
of the year, most of them DC-8’s 
with substantial cargo capacity. 

“Air freight is now big busi- 
ness to airlines,” Robert L. Mar- 
gold, United’s director of cargo 
sales development, told PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK. At the same time he 
estimated United will more than 
triple its cargo ton-mile figure in 
the next five years. 

“Air freight is by no stretch of 
the imagination a byproduct any 
more,” he added. “That is why 
we felt a more formalized meet- 
ing would be valuable in helping 
United cargo personnel under- 
stand our broad objectives.” 

Primarily, he said, United’s 
emphasis in 1960 will be in the 
field of building better service, 
rather than attempting to attract 
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business away from competing 
carriers by rate-cutting on specific 
commodities. 

The sales officials were told 
that accumulation of statistical 
data on what types and volumes 
of cargo were being carried and 
to what areas, largely with the 
help of modern data-processing 
machines, had enabled United 
to spot certain areas with good 
potential. 

These included the extension 
of service to locations not served 
directly by airlines, but offering 
interchange with motor freight 
carriers or buses. These areas, 
sometimes located in suburbs or 
industrial developments between 
clusters of cities, may offer 
quicker development than local 
city business, Mangold said. 

Three major areas of study, 
now underway by United’s ser- 


vice personnel, Mangold said, 
involve: 
1, Improvement of the all- 


cargo fleet, showing manpower 
requirements for improvement of 
all-cargo schedules. 

2. Physical facilities needed to 
carry anticipated air freight, on 
an immediate basis and a five and 
ten-year basis. 

3. Material-handling facilities 
that will help speed movement of 
freight from ground to cargo pits. 


Washington — U. S. industry 
reports that the steel strike has 
forced temporary cutbacks in 
capital plant and equipment pro- 
curement programs. 

Although the principal impact 
of steel shortages has been felt 
by current production, the deeper 
extent of the long walkout now 
shows up. A new government 
survey indicates that 1959's 
fourth quarter spending will turn 
out considerably below earlier 
estimates. 


Less Than Expected 


Original forecasts called for a 
seasonally adjusted rate of $35.3 
billion. Industry reports now 
show that outlays of less than 
$34 billion are expected for the 
October-December period. 

The Commerce Department 
report also foretells cutbacks per- 
sisting into early 1960. But the 
new forecast is not expected to al- 
ter the over-all 1960 outlook for 
a 10% increase in capital goods 
spending as projected earlier by 
McGraw-Hill economists (see 
P.W., Nov. 16, °59, p. 1). 


Replacement Programs Hurt 


The Commerce Department 
survey points up this fact: Though 
many industries have been lucky 
to get by with only slight effects 
on production, virtually no major 
industry was able to escape with- 
out a secondary pinch on capital 
replacement programs. 

The survey reports generally 
reduced fourth quarter capital 
spending plans in most industries, 
with the sharpest declines show- 
ing up by the iron and steel in- 
dustry, petroleum companies, 
railroads, and gas and electric 
utilities. 

The new survey, drawn up by 
the Commerce Department and 
the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, shows business anticipat- 
ing capital outlays in the first 
quarter of next year at a season- 
ally adjusted rate of $34.4 billion. 
Small First Quarter Increase 

This is an increase of some 
$450 million above the fourth 
quarter and a rate 15% above the 
average for 1959. However, this 
increase is sharply reduced from 
fourth quarter outlays and reflects 


Equipment Slowdown Makes 4th Quarter Sag 


major industry is planning any 
first quarter increase, with dur- 
able goods industries setting the 
pace. Soft goods producers are 
slating only moderate increases 
while all major non-manufactur- 
ing industries show a decline. 
Iron and steel producers are 
scheduling a 40% hike from de- 
pressed fourth quarter spending. 
Automotive firms and transport 
equipment producers are pro- 


graming increases of 27 and 
24% respectively, 

Stone, clay, and glass indus- 
tries have reversed a year-long 
trend of stable capital spending 
and programing sharply higher 
increases. Railroads were forced 
to cut back drastically on their 
capital spending programs in the 
last half of this year, and some 
further tapering off is indicated 
for the opening months of 1960. 


Uncle Sam Says He Will Use Industry 
Standards Whenever It Is Possible 


(Continued from page 1) 
of who uses it or made it, 
carries the same identity.” 

McGuire told the standards 
men that the system is working, 
“because last year was the first 
year we took out more catalogue 
numbers than we put in.” 


it 


‘Single Manager’ Successful 


The department’s “Commodity 
Single Manager” concept (where 
one military department pro- 
cures, stocks, and distributes ma- 
terial for all services) seems to be 
meeting equal success. Under this 
system the Department of the 
Army has been handling all 
clothing and textiles and subsis- 
tance, the Navy caring for medi- 
cal supplies and petroleum. 

McGuire stated that this pro- 
gram «already has produced a 
one-time saving of $235 million 
and is saving an additional $10 
million a year. This program is 
being expanded to cover about 
one-half million items or one- 
sixth of the total supply opera- 
tion. The Army will get respon- 
sibility for general supplies (office 
equipment, cleaning supplies, 
etc.) The Navy will handle indus- 
trial supplies (hardware, paint, 
metal bars, etc.). 


Inventory Reduction 


Standardization allowed a to- 
tal inventory reduction of $4 
billion in fiscal year 1958—plus 
a warehouse reduction of 27 mil- 
lion sq. ft. since 1954. 

Commenting on the depart- 
ment’s surplus disposal program, 
McGuire stated they expect to 


They are going to streamline the 
surplus operation by establishing 
a series of 40 surplus property 
sales offices throughout the 
country. These will replace 300 
offices now maintained by the 
military services. In addition, 
they will establish a_ centrally 
controlled national bidder’s list 
to serve all services. 


$1 Million for 1,000 


Putting a dollars and cents 
value on standards, the secretary 
noted that “we save about $1 
million a year in management 
expenses for every 1,000 items 
eliminated from our supply sys- 
tems.” In light of this factor 
standardizations like engine 
accessories (2,300 to 78), rivets 
(5,900 to 211), and chain (6,000 
to 1,100) mean real savings. 


Some Deficiencies 


McGuire reported that the re- 
cent evaluation of the depart- 
ment’s standards program, under- 
taken in cooperation with the 
ASA, had uncovered some de- 
ficiencies in the system. As a 
result of the findings, the depart- 
ment will concentrate on areas 
that offer high financial return 
and will “turn its back on pro- 
jects which aren’t absolutely 
essential.” 

The report also indicated that 
the department was not making 
full use of existing industry stan- 
dards and was standardizing 
after the item was completed in- 
stead of “at the drawing board”, 
These findings are now being 
written into the department’s pro- 
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the smallest quarter-to-quarter] “dispose of probably $12 billion] gram and according to McGuire 
increase in a year. worth of surplus material each] will be put into effect before July 
Manufacturing alone of alljyear for the next several years,” '1960, 
Price Ch for Purchasing Agents 
Amount 
of New 
Item & Company Change Price Reason 
INCREASES 
Propionates, sodium, calcium, Eastman Chem., (Jan. 1), 
wast a6 Rocking, 1504D, Gittc, GBs osc nc cicivcvivvcises 03 365 high demand 
Rosin sizes, Hercules, (Jan. 1), cwt............000005: EGG  . <aseee rising costs 
en Ce. COU. BE ccc ccntcvecndieveeceees 03 34 short supply 
Work Clothing. denim, 10-0z., yd..................0044. 1 385 ~=high costs 
ee ee ee, OE, ME cass pccecevenessseduren ee high costs 
Gum rosins, CCC, So., Window glass, ewt.............. 30 $10.15 tight supply 
PE: CEROe, CWB. 6 60s pes cbe hinges cavennade aos neeede 35 $10.00 tight supply 
Gum rosins. N. Y.. clts.. Water white, ewt............ ay 50 $13.00 tight supply 
WIGOW Blass, CWE. covesccccrurcseverrceeruocrevese 25 $12.50 tight supply 
POON, GWE. .ccccvoreesoesecccavosscrrvenenesecaees 65 $12.15 tight supply 
Blary, Katy, cwt. occcccccccsscccscescccvcncessvseese AS $11.85 tight supply 
Tin Salts, Potassium Stannate, lb..................0000 005 176 
GE ES MP Te eee eee Cee eee CeteTe re 035 663 
Tin Crystals, anhyd., Ib...........ccseceersececcenes 006 996 
Cotton Sheetings, classes A, C, yd...........--+- ee eens [. re high demand 
Cotten Ducks, Grade B, yo... ccc ccccrccccccssnscosces 214% ee high demand 
Ammonium Nitrate, dom., fertlzr. gr., 33.5% n, bags, ton $1.00 $67.00 
REDUCTIONS 
Gasoline, Maine, dir. & consmr. tnkwgn., gal........... 009 : 13 low demand 
Fish Scrap, ton ......seeceeceeeceeeesseceeresecencees $5.00 $110.00 competition 


Tougher Ethics Face P.A.s, Business 


(Continued from page |) 
as tax-deductable business 
penses. 

The Texas oil tool manufac- 
turer who told a McGraw-Hill 
reporter last week that “our 
competition buys about 7% of 
their business” by keeping pur- 
chasing agents supplied with 
frozen beef drew hoots from 
some areas of the purchasing 
profession. 

But others emphasized: “To 
take or not to take—that ques- 
tion is rapidly forcing many mid- 
die-of-the-roaders out of the 
ethics business.” 

George W. Baker, purchasing 
head of the Port of New York 
Authority and president of the 
New York Purchasing Agents 
Associaition, tied together many 
opinions—gathered by PURCHAS- 


Ethics on Trial 


The spotlight on business 
ethics is aimed from many di- 
rections. 

Here’s what’s going on in the 
Washington arena: 

—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is handling the original “pay- 
ola” charges against record com- 
panies and distributors in their 
dealings with disc jockeys. The 
FTC also is cracking down anew 
on misleading and deceptive TV 
commercials involving a variety 
of consumer products. 

—The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is requiring 
all TV and radio stations to file 
affidavits listing any payola re- 
ceived by its officers or em- 
ployees. 

—The House Armed Services 
Subcommittee is making a con- 
tinuing project of digging into 
cases involving favored treat- 
ment given defense contractors— 
or defense brass. That accounts 
for last week’s blast at the Martin 
Co. for entertaining top Pentagon 
generals at a swank golf club in 
the Bahamas. 

—The Senate Commerce Com- 
nittee plans to haul both FCC 
officials and broadcasting execu- 
tives out on the griddle next year 
—to see how good their ideas are 
for “restoring public confidence 
in broadcasting.” 

Congressional investigators 
gave some business officials a 
hard time during the past year 
for under-the-table dealings with 
labor union racketeers. And the 
inquiry that sent the first cloud 
across the business horizon was 
the one that last year asked who 


CX- 


paid the bill for Sherman 
Adams’ vicuna coat. 
GLUE Ooo oagpab nape fetsenecescnctetseessnecesecsconconnnps 


ING WEEK interviews with top 
business, industry, and govern- 
ment officials last week—When 
he declared: 

“When it gets around to the 
question of ethics, we can no 
longer pussy-foot around. Ethics 
can no longer be measured by 
degree. It is either right or it is 
wrong. The amount of the gift or 
the quantity involved has nothing 
to do with it.” 

Said Baker: “It’s like the guy 
who once said ‘it’s all right to 
steal five cents worth of candy, 
but don’t steal $10 worth.’ There 
no longer can be any middle 
ground.” 

While purchasing men, through 
the very nature of their position, 
might appear to the public to be 
among the business groups most 


<> THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


are ara receiving 1 ers from companies remindir 

ir suppliers of their policy of not accenti Chris s 

ts. For several years in e pas ve, too, have re- 

sted that our business associates refrain from sendir 
christmas gifts to employees of our organization, and we 
should like to ask that the personnel your office be 
reminded again of our policy. In addition, we should like 
to ask that they be made aware of the growing tendenc f 
more and more companies to refuse t ecceptar ce of s 
of any nature throughout the year from companies wi 


whom they do business. 
nature nan 


{fr umber 


is a copy of the lett 


has mailed to our sup 


RULES are getting more stringent, as this Dow Chemical memo attests. 


profession are banking on the 
record of previous stands on the 
“payola”’ issue. 

Thomas O. English, president 
of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK: 

“Purchasing agents have done 
more as a group than any other 
profession or group of individuals 
to discourage gift-giving and lav- 
ish entertainment to avoid this 
‘payola’-type stigma. We have 
an established—and recently re 
vised—NAPA Code of Ethics 
pretaining to this matter.” 

“Of course,” he said, “we can’t 
go around hitting people on the 
head and telling them what to 
do and what not to do. But we 
try to show them where the 
dangers lie and offer them a guide 
in the right direction.” 

English also pointed out that 
“this problem of taking gifts and 
being entertained doesn’t only in- 
volve buyers. It runs through 
many executive levels and types 
of businesses including engineer- 
ing, advertising, and production.” 
Top NAPA officials, while not 
particularly worried about all 
this give-or-take hubbub, insist 
that purchasing agents must still 
remain on guard. 

“Long before all this hap- 
pened,” John Berry, District 4 
NAPA vice president told Pur- 
CHASING WERK, “we maintained 
and preached a stringent code of 


We have been receiving 


of 
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nliers, 


ranks that we were looked at dis- 
favorably in the past because of 
some happenings and continually 
emphasize purchasing ethics. 
“In my future talks,” he added, 
“I will probably dwell on these 
happenings in other fields as an 
example, because we as _ pur- 
chasing agents do not want to be 
investigated.” 

Paisley Boney, District 5 vice 
president, took a slightly differ- 
ent tack. “The whole question 
gets down to people, whether 
they’re honest or not,” he said. 
“As far as gifts are concerned, 
anything modest seems to be ac- 
ceptable in the Southeast. This 
also holds true for entertain- 
ment.” 

Speaking for NAPA, G. W. 
Howard Ahl, executive-secretary, 
summed up the purchasing view- 
point for P.W. this way : 

“The only way to settle this 
problem once and for all is for 
both the buyer and seller to agree 
to stop taking and giving gifts. 

“Basically, I think, the pur- 
chasing agent pictured with his 
hand outstretched at Christmas 
is going out of existence. The 
profession today is attracting bet- 
ter educated, better paid men 
who just aren’t interested. 

“Some bribery, of course, is 
still going on,” he concluded, 
“but we like to believe that this 
is a small minority and that even 
this one day will be completely 


ethics. We have known in our 


wiped out.” 


Prices of Cans R 


(Continued from page 1) 
precise amounts of the increases.” 

A Canco statement differed 
only slightly. “Although prices 
for metal containers will be 
slightly higher effective Jan. 15,” 
an Official said, “in most cases 
they will remain well below levels 
prevailing prior to a new pricing 
policy set up in November 1958. 

“In keeping with one of the 
primary objectives of the basic 
pricing policy” he added “cus- 
tomers are being notified that the 
revised prices are guaranteed to 
Nov. 31, 1960, provided there 
are no cost increases in steel plate 
directly related to metal con- 
tainers.” 

“We were in a position where 
we were just about ready to ac- 
cept anything but this hike at this 
particular time,” the P.A. for an- 
other large brewer told PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK. “I thought surely 
they would wait until after the 
steel strike settlement. 


vulnerable, top leaders of the 


30 


“Now this opens the door to 


ise As of Jan. 15 


two successive price increases,” 
he declared. 

One of the stronger statements 
on the metal can price jump 
came from John Moser, vice 
president for Lever Brothers, 
New York. “We will not raise 
our prices as a result of this,” he 


said. 


top limit. 


said, “but we cannot go on ab- 
sorbing price increases from the 
can companies. We'll look for 
new materials. Already we're 
switching to plastics, although 
this is not a total conversion. 

“These new increases will not 
help the can companies. We’ve 
told them many times they'll 
price themselves out of the mar- 
ket. They’re headed for trouble.” 

Asked whether his company 
would follow suit on the price 
hikes, Joseph Wharton, president 
of National Can Co., Chicago, 
smallest of the “Big Three” can 
makers, would only comment: 

“We will have to analyze the 
situation independently and make 


(Continued from page 1) 
chasing chief of a leading Mid- 
west electronics manufacturer 


A poll of five top electronic, 
appliance, and precision instru- 
ment makers in Chicago found 
agreement on 5% as the probable 


In Cleveland, buyers of four 
firms using large amounts of 
aluminum and aluminum prod- 
ucts saki they had been antici- 
pating increased prices since the 
original aluminum wage contracts 
expired last August. Their esti- 
mates of the expected price 
change ranged from 3 to 10%, 
with a variance depending on the 
product involved. But none said 
they expected prices of their own 
firms to remain unaffected. 

A large utility in the Cleveland 
area is counting on its suppliers 
of aluminum products not to in- 
crease their prices “more than 
10%.” 


Pegged Since 1958 


The price of primary alumi- 
num has remained pegged at 
24.7¢/lb. since August, 1958 
when it was increased 7/10¢ for 
a partial recovery from the 2¢ 
decrease ordered the previous 
April to meet competition. 

In San Francisco, Wm. F. 
O'Keeffe, Jr., president of an 
aluminum fabricating company, 
described present aluminum pric- 
ing at the wholesale level as 
“chaotic.” But O’Keeffe does not 
anticipate a price increase at the 
mill level, and if there is one, he 
estimates it will be only about a 
penny a pound. He argues that 
any rise probably would be ab- 
sorbed at the semi-fabricated and 
fabricated levels because “com- 
petition is so acute there.” 

An Oakland aluminum fabri- 
cator and_ specialty manufac- 
turer, C. E. Toland, believes an 
increase of 5¢/lb. in metal cost 
could be absorbed. 

A Berkeley, Calif., distributor, 
Ducommun Metals & Supply 
Co. argues that overcapacity in 
the aluminum industry will be a 
major factor in holding down any 
increases. Dallas fabricators were 
among the group that expects to 
go along with whatever aluminum 
price boosts occur. 


Estimate 1-2¢ Increase 


Their estimates, for the most 
part, ranged in the 1¢ to 2¢/Ilb. 
category although several indi- 
cated they would not be sur- 
prised if aluminum producers go 
as high as 10%. 

The aluminum buyer for a 
large Southeastern aircraft manu- 
facturer told PURCHASING WEEK: 
“Aluminum prices depend on 
changes in steel. I have a feeling 
there will be an increase in 
aluminum ingot of 5% to 8%. 
This increase will be reflected in 
all fabricated aluminum 
ucts.” 


again this time.” 
The 


but under 5%.” 


up our own minds.” 
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Aluminum Tags Ready to Rise While 
Fabricators Try to Absorb New Costs 


prod- 


But a purchasing agent for a 
Georgia manufacturer of alumi- 
num furniture said he expects 
aluminum fabricated products to 
rise 742% to 10% but “we al- 
ways try to absorb the price in- 
creases and probably will do so 


Brookhaven Aluminum 
Works at Atlanta expects a price 
increase soon after Christmas— 
Brookhaven 
will “try to absorb the increase 


official said. Aluminum fabri- 
cators and users in the Los An- 
geles area, for the most part, de- 
cline to be pinned down in 
estimates as to the extent of any 
expected price increase. An offi- 
cial of Western Aluminum Corp. 
expressed his views this way: 

“The steel strike caught the 
aluminum producers off guard. 
They had planned two price hikes 
this year, but this steel settlement 
delay came as a surprise. Right 
now they are marking time like 
the rest of us, wondering about 
the outcome of the steel strike.” 
Charles Dougherty, president 
of Southgate Engineering & 
Fabricating Co., Los Angeles, 
said he believes any aluminum 
price increase would be modest. 
“Aluminum production is on the 
increase,” he said. “With this in- 
creased demand, producers can 
afford to keep aluminum prices 


competitive.” 
But aluminum users in the Los 
Angeles area indicated they 


would have to raise prices to off- 
set any higher cost. All said they 
had anticipated a price hike for 
some time but had done little 
stockpiling either in anticipation 
of an aluminum strike or in an 
effort to beat a price change. 

A Detroit aluminum buyer, 
James R. Webber of Fenestra, 
Inc., a fabricator, is expecting a 
142% to 2% price increase. But 
Fenestra believes competition 
will force firms like it to hold the 
line on prices. 

Any attempt by aluminum pro- 
ducers to increase prices will 
meet with spirited resistance from 
many buyers. One of those gear- 
ing up for a battle is a Chicago 
manufacturer of precision instru- 
ments. A firm spokesman told 
PURCHASING WEEK: 

“It seems to us steel is always 
an excuse for everybody else to 
raise prices right down the line 
in parts as well as other metals. 
We plan to take issue with those 
suppliers to find out exactly how 
much hinges on steel. 

“We haven’t started fighting 
the aluminum people yet, but 
don’t worry—we will.” 


Drug Men Settle 
Down for Long 
Winters Fight 


Washington—Makers and selli- 
ers of wonder drugs—whose sales 
run into the billions of dollars a 
year—now know their pricing 
and business practices are in for 
a year-long rough attack from 
Washington officials. 

The pattern was set last week 
when presidents of two of 
the leading companies, Schering 
Corp. and Merck & Co., slugged 
it out with Senator Kefauver’s 
Anti-Monopoly Committee over 
such issues as prices, profits, 
markups and patent policies. The 
committee charges these help fix 
prices and keep prices high to 
consumers. 

The hearing opened on two 
cortisone-based drugs now being 
widely prescribed for arthritis— 
prednisone and prednisolone. But 
once this round is over, Ke- 
fauver’s staff is ready to give the 
same kind of treatment to anti- 
biotics, tranquilizers, vaccines 


if it isn’t too high,” a company 


sulfa drugs and vitamins. 
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Building Today, with an Eye to Tomorrow 


MEETING 


0 


MINDS! 


Each of these men has an expert mind in his field—administrative, sales, finance, raw materials, production. Each 
contributes years of practical experience, rigorous theoretical knowledge and proven executive ability. Together they 
constitute Inland Steel Company’s Products and Facilities Planning Committee—keeping a watchful eye on consumer 
and industrial trends and requirements, guiding the company’s development and expansion. 

To their attention are brought market studies, design forecasts, new product possibilities, material resource 
potentials, new production methods, future equipment needs. They are excellent listeners, they travel often to see 
for themselves, and they are doers—initiating programs which have upped Inland’s steelmaking capacity 15% to 
6,900,000 ingot tons in just three short years. 

The work of this committee, like the future of America’s expanding economy, is never ending. Keeping pace with 
midwest industrial growth, Inland completes each stage in its expansion plan and looks ahead . .* for the next job. 
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JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


30 West Monroe Street « Chicago 3, Illinois INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Sales Offices: Chicago + Davenport + Detroit » Houston + Indianapolis INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY* ae 
Kansas City + Milwaukee » New York « St. Louis + St. Paul INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY*  *Division 
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Let us buy you your first box of 
Ktmwipes. 


DISPOSABLE. WIPERS 


' 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


Department Number PW 14-129 CLIP AND MAIL COUPON, TODAY! 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


[ ] Please send me my FREE box of Kimwipes disposable wipers, Type 1300. 


[| | would like to see a Comparison Demonstration. 
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